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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


HE Dean of Westminster, of whose illness even, we had heard 
nothing when we went to press last week, died on Monday 
night, of erysipelas, in his own Deanery, after an illness of only a 
single week’s duration, during the earlier days of which no serious 
‘alarm had been felt. Dean Stanley was born in the year of Water- 
loo, and his early life was contemporaneous with the history of 
tie long peace, and the marvellous reforms which it brought us. 
Hewas one of Dr. Arnold’s favourite pupils at Rugby,—his father, 
then Bishop of Norwich, having been one of Arnold’s most 
intimate and loyal friends ; he won a Scholarship at Balliol ; got 
the Newdigate Prize for his poem on “ The Gipsies,” as well as 
many other academical distinctions ; was Secretary of the 
great Commission for the reform of Oxford University ; received 
a Canonry of Canterbury,and subsequently of Christ Church, and 
was made Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford ; 
‘and finally, in 1863, received the Deanery of Westminster. He 
will probably be best remembered by his great “ Life of Dr. 
Arnold,”—a perfect model of biographical power,—and by his 
delightful volumes of travels in Palestine; but not one of his 
many works is without its characteristic charm. He married 
Lady Augusta Bruce, whose death five years ago caused a very 
great shock to his health and spirits, and at his death he had 
filled the Deanery of Westminster for eighteen years. His 
appointment to that office gave rise to a vehement protest in 
the Church, for Dean Stanley was not considered sound in the 
orthodox faith, nor do we suppose that he himself could at any 
time have exactly defined what his own theology really was. At 
the same time, he had a profound and living faith in Christ, and 
some of those who were most scandalised by his appointment 
have recently borne affecting testimony to his Christian piety 
and virtues. There never was a more perfect custodian of the 
Abbey of which he was the Dean. The history of that Abbey 
was part of his life, and his life will long be an important part 
of the history of the Abbey. And yet, with so much of the 
historian and antiquarian in him, there was not a vestige of 
the dryness of historical and antiquarian lore. He was “ sweet- 
ness and light” themselves. There was no atom of starch, 
dliaconal or antiquarian, in the composition of Dr. Stanley. 








Affairs in Tunis grow worse for the French. Not only are 
the tribes “up” everywhere, but the Bey has lost all authority, 
and the Tunisian troops cannot be trusted, the effect being 
to throw even fatigue duty on the French soldiers, in a 
climate which this year almost precludes movement. General 
Saussier reports from Oran that he can do nothing till 
October. The affair at Sfax is, however, the most ominous. 
The French shelled the town from a powerful squadron with 
Such effect as to destroy every house, without producing the 
least impression on the Arabs, who, as fast as the walls fell 
down, built up barriers of the bales of esparto grass collected 
for exportation. The French then landed 3,500 men, but the 
Arabs, though defeated, charged the cannon twice and killed 
more than eighty men, and fought their ruined houses 





one by one. They then retreated, and are still under 
arms, the French having gained nothing but a heap of ruins. 
All this means that the Arabs are in earnest, and do not care 
for the destraction of their country, if only they may harass the 
French. The latter will need an army of cavalry before they 
have done, which implies enormous expense. 


So far, the non-official threats in Paris against Tripoli and the 
Sultan continue. The Sultan is reported to be still sending troops 
to Tripoli, and he has not given up his claim to Tunis, and the 
République Frangaise tells him that he must be compelled to 
abandon his attitude of hostility to France. “It is a bad 
joke.” The Sultan is, of course, strictly within his right in 
strengthening Tripoli, even though, as must happen, both 
the Tunisian and Algerian insurgents are encouraged thereby. 
It is also reported that the Emperor of Morocco has pro- 
posed an alliance against the French to Constantinople, 
alleging that if some great effort is not made, his throne will 
be subverted. It is probable that some such communication 
has passed, though his Moroccan Majesty is jealous of inde- 
pendence; and that the Sultan, who has a great idea of re- 
cementing the Mahommedan world, would run some risk to be 
acknowledged as Khalif throughout Africa. It is certain that the 
moment the heat is passed the French Government must take 
very decided steps, even at the risk of reopening the Kastern 
Question. It is impossible for it, if only in view of the excite- 
ment in the Army, to allow itself to be defeated either in 
Algeria or Tunis, where, moreover, annexation is becoming in- 
evitable. The whole Regency is going back to anarchy, the 
Bey reigning only in one or two towns, and these, Tunis excepted, 
are threatened by the clans of the interior. 


Mr. Gladstone on Monday stated the names of the Laud-law 
Commissioners to the House. They are Mr. Serjeant O’Hagan, 
as Judicial Commissioner, with the powers and position of a 
Judge; Mr. J. E. Vernon, of Mount Merrion, the greatest land- 
agent in Ireland; and Mr. Litton, the Liberal Member for 
Tyrone. The names, which were quite unexpected, excited at 
first some surprise, and Mr. O'Donnell gave notice that he 
should divide agaiust every name; but in Ireland they were 
well received, and on Wednesday, when the names came to be 
passed, there was no division. Mr. Gladstone intimated that 
he would have secured Mr. Law, the Irish Solicitor-General, 
and Mr. Shaw, if he could, but he had failed; he had pre- 
ferred a man (Mr. O’Hagan) qualified to be a Judge, to one 
actually on the Bench; he had selected Mr. Vernon as an 
ugent who, with 5,000 tenants to manage, had never had 
a contentious suit; aud Mr. Litton was the representative 
Ulster man. Opposition died away into a running fire of 
rather meaningless commentary, and the Commission is 
accepted as one likely to be successful. 


The Land Bill has at last passed through Committee, 
or at least will have passed through Committee before the 
day is over. Yesterday week a good deal of discussion 
took place as to the qualifications of the Assistant-Com- 
missioners, though no wish was expressed to limit them 
to the class of barristers. Mr. Gladstone consented to 
some general description of the qualifications required, 
and to agree that no Commissioner should be dismissed 
without an Order in Council. On Tuesday the Government 
proposed that on thé,termination of existing leases the tenant 
should become what is known in the Bill as a “‘ present tenant,” 
—that is, should have a right to apply to the Court for a 
judicial decision of a fair rent, and this was carried by 
244 votes against 139; and a new clause quashing leases un- 
fairly imposed upon the tenant, in a manner inconsistent with 
the equity of the Land Act of 1870, was brought forward by the 
Government at the evening sitting of the same day, aud added 
to the Bill, by a majority of 201 to 109. Clauses were also 
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added on Wednesday empowering the Land Commission to sanc- 
tion subletting for the purpose of providing labourers with 
cottages, and to prescribe the rent of such cottages, and these 
were passed on Thursday. 


On Thursday, there was a very lively passage of arms 
between Sir S. Northcote and Mr. Gladstone, as to the pro- 
posal of the Government to help on an arrangement between 
those tenants who have paid their last half-year’s rent and 
their landlords, in relation to the arrears due for the very bad 
years 1878 and 1879. Sir Stafford Northcote said that he did 
not wish to cause further delay, because the greater the delay 
the more extraordinary were the new concessions made. As for 
“messages of peace”’ to Ireland, they were getting numerous. 
When he heard of a message of peace to Ireland, he grew 
suspicious, like the man who never heard any one talk of his 
conscience without buttoning up his pockets. In the Life of 
“Tom Thumb the Great,” all the debts were to be paid by the 
State, and that seemed to him to be the goal of this legislation 
for Ireland. Mr. Gladstone replied that besides the authority 
of Tom Thumb the Great, there was the authority of the 
late Lord Derby for helping the Irish peasantry, on an occasion 
of emergency, out of the Consolidated Fund; and that he 
thought the late Lord Derby’s authority might have had as 
much weight with Sir S. Northcote as that of Tom Thumb 
the Great. In the end, the arrears clause was carried by 213 
to 97. eet ae 

Mr. Goschen on Wednesday made a rather curious and very 
interesting speech to his constituents at Ripon, in which he said 
not a little on foreign politics ; and a little, too, of considerable 
weight and significance on affairs at home. He had spoken so 
plainly to the Turks, he said, during his residence at Constan- 
tinople, of the consequences of corruption and maladministra- 
tion, that on that head he need practise no reserve at home. 
He had always told them, and hoped he had succeeded in per- 
suading them, that England’s interest in the matter was not selfish, 
was entirely disinterested; and he thought that this fact, and this 
alone, had inspired the Turks with confidence in the sincerity of 
our advice. ‘The unity between the Six Powers had been as 
sincere and hearty as it could be; and to Lord Granville’s 
tenacity and force of purpose Mr. Goschen paid a brilliant com- 
pliment. All the Powers had been equally eager to prevent war ; 
indeed, any one of them could, if it had preferred intrigue, have 
rendered any solution of the Greek question wholly impossible. 
Mr. Goschen had no confidence in the roseate view of modern 
foreign affairs. He did not believe Machiavellian policy had 
ceased. But for alf that, he did hold most sincerely that 
neither as yet had Austria betrayed a desire to advance to 
Salonica, nor Russia any disposition to desert the other Great 
Powers. The only Power of whom Mr. Goschen spoke severely 
was France, and that only in relation to Tunis, not in relation 
tothe question to which his own instructions had applied; but 
he had, he said, suffered severely from suppressed speech as to 
Tunis. Whether his sufferings arise from disgust for the French 
white-lies, or from sympathy for Turkey in North Africa, Mr. 
Goschen for the moment declined to say. 


On home affairs, Mr. Goschen’s line was much more sharply 
marked out, and was clearly discriminated from the line of the 
Government. He referred again, with some emphasis, to his 
difference with them on the subject of the county franchise. 
While paying his profound homage to Mr. Gladstone’s genius 
and herculean labours in relation to the Irish Land Bill, he 
took great care to express his deep regret that a Bill so alien to 
Liberal principles should be held necessary for the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland; and he avoided saying that he himself held 
it to be necessary, or that he was at all sanguine of the 
result. Against any extension of this species of legislation to 
England he protested in the strongest way, without dis- 
criminating what changes in the land-laws he would ap- 
prove, and what he would wholly disapprove; and finally, he 
pronounced a panegyric on those Liberals who are called weak- 
kneed, because they dread the results of this special concession 
to Irish agitation. On the whole, Mr. Goschen virtually posed 
as the Whig statesman who regards hardly even with benevolent 
neutrality the great experiment of the Session. With the 
utmost personal loyalty to Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone, 
he has the gravest doubts of the tendency of their policy, and 
holds unwillingly, but resolutely aloof. 





There is to be a debate next week on the Transvaal, after all. 








Sir M. Hicks-Beach, aware that Tory Members are quitting 
town, decided to postpone his motion, though he had obtained 
a day; but Mr. Rathbone promised to go on with his, and Sir 
W. Lawson stood behind with another. Sir Michael, therefore, 
on Wednesday, in a curiously out-of-temper speech, gave notice 
that he should proceed. He had given notice of his motion, he 
said, in April; had been put off with the plea that the reported 
refusal to restore Potchefstroom had made discussion unad- 
visable, had then been told that the Land Bill stood in his way, 
and was now nailed to July 25th, when any Government on 
any subject was sure of a majority. Mr. Gladstone replied 
by a promise to explain the meaning of what had occurred 
at Potchefstroom and its bearing on a debate, but observed 
that the extraordinary charges in extraordinary language 
advanced in both Houses made a thorough discussion unayoid- 
able. As to the time of year, the Government had an advantage, 
no doubt, so late in the Session; but he had seen the Conger. 
vative benches crowded on September Ist, and Sir M. Hicks. 
Beach could, he doubted not, gather a fuli following. He had 
made no arrangement with Mr. Rathbone or Sir,W. Lawson, 
and rather wondered at the insinuation ‘that the Member for 
Carlisle had so little strength of character as to be influenced 
by the Government in that way.” So Monday was fixed. 





The Magistrates of Cuckfield have committed Mapleton, alias 
Lefroy, for trial at the next Sussex Sessions, on the charge of 
murdering Mr. Gold. There was little added to the evidence, 


except proof that Lefroy had a pistol; but pending the defence, - 


which is reserved, the total body of testimony was overwhelm- 
ing. No hint has been given of any line of defence to be 
adopted, though the prisoner's lawyer pressed questions 
intended to prove that it was possible for a passenger to have 
jumped out of an express train aud have got off alive, or to 
have moved from carriage to carriage along the footway. The 
questions point, of course, to an intention to adhere to Lefroy’s 
original statement. 


London has been passing through a short spell of tropical , 


heat. On Friday week the thermometer rose to 95 deg., and it 
did not decline below 88 deg. till Wednesday, since which day it 
has been cooler. During the five hot days the nights also were 
extremely oppressive, rooms with a western exposure showing an 
average of 80 deg. This is more than the usual heat of Bombay, 
or, indeed, of Calcutta, where the sea breeze, which usually 
springs up at 6.30 p.m., makes the nights more endurable. 
The heat in the tropics falls, however, on more exhausted 
frames, aud is far more dificult to bear. Few deaths were 
recorded—we noticed only three—from sunstroke, but most 
men were perceptibly “ tried,’ and children suffered exceedingly, 
and had the maximum heat lasted a week longer there 
would have been a heavy mortality. ‘Tae suddenness with 
which the classes compellel to work out of doors adjusted 
themselves to the weather was very noteworthy. The cabmen 
recognised by a sort of instinc! that the bick of the neck was 
the point of danger, and employed one of the most effectual of 
all protectives, a cabbage-leaf, covered by a thick straw hat. 
We fear, however, that the inexplicable superstition about the 
danger of drinking cold water in hot weather still lingers. There 
is, as every Indian knows, no better safeguard against heat 
apoplexy. A gallon a day would not hurt a man labouring with 
the thermometer above 80 degrees. 


The inquiry ordered by the Corporation into the London Fish 
Supply, which is simply disgraceful, has commenced, and the 
chief '‘Traffic-managers have given their evidence. They all say 
that the source of delay and expense is the monopoly enjoyed 
by Billingsgate. In spite of quick trains, the delivery to the 
market, owing to the want of space, takes from five to ten hours, 
and this with the consequent spoiling of the fish, is the first 
cause of the high prices. There must be markets, because the 
fishmongers cannot order fish direct from the supplying ports, as 
butchers do meat. The fish may not be there, and a good shop 
may want small supplies from a dozen ports at once, each 
contributing the kind of fish it has obtained. The Traffic- 
managers suggest three markets for London, but if the Cor- 
poration’s monopoly were abolished, there would probably be 
at least nine, one for each borough. ‘The Corporation shoeld 
look to it, for it is the Conservative classes who are getting irTi- 
tated at the preposterous prices asked for the better fish. 
Salmon is more than twice the price of good beef. 


A man of the name of Patrick Tadford Hickie was charged at 
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Bow Street Pclice-court, on Tuesday, with sending a letter 
threatening to assassinate Mr. W. E. Forster, the Secretary for 
freland. A private letter, signed with the initials of the accused, 
nd, as it is asserted, in his handwriting, was produced 
in court, stating that the writer would be prepared for 
his attempt on Sunday next,—“‘ would watch him [Mr. 
Forster] when coming from his prayers,” and if he did 
not then get a chance, would watch again on Monday night. 
‘The inspector of police who visited the prisoner had found on 
his table writing-paper of the same sort as that on which the 
threatening letter is written, and other evidence was produced of 
the plot. It is reported that the prisoner had applied for admission 
to the police force. The threatening letter itself warned Mr. 
Forster that unless he released the persons imprisoned under the 
‘Coercion Act, and resigned his office, he would be assassinated. 
‘The prisoner was remanded till further evidence could be pro- 
cured. The case looks serious enough, but the threatener, 
whether a man of distinct purpose and nerve, or not, is hazy in 
hisideas. In the letter to his friend he says, ‘“ Now is our time. 
Forster to live or I to die.” But the two events are clearly not 
‘alternatives. Both might happen, conveniently enough; nor 
does the happening of either appear at all likely to render the 
other improbable. The public ought to realise, perhaps, more 
clearly than they usually do, that it is no slight risk which our 
statesmen often undergo in our service,—not unfrequently a 
risk approaching or passing the risk of soldiers on the field of 
battle. 


Lord Granville on Saturday made an amusing little speech 
at the International Medical and Sanitary Exhibition. He 
said the tendency to empiricism seemed to be an instinct. He 
had the gout in Rome once, and received prescriptions in all 
manner of languages, Russian included. The Cardinal-Secre- 
tary of State gave him advice, and a Northern Foreign Minister 
gave him exactly the opposite, till he found that the only way 
to get well was to leave Rome. Last Easter he was said to have 
another attack, and he received letters of advice almost hourly. 
He was advised to drink whisky; he was advised to drink 
claret; he was advised to be teetotal; and one gentleman, 
“whom he had no reason to suppose was a dentist, advised 
him to get a complete set of back teeth.’”” He drew from his 
‘experience the moral that we needed scientific advice, and on 
some points—the supply of pure water for example—a kind of 
aid which private individuals could not supply. He assured 
the country that the Government was fully awake to the need 
of sanitary laws,—a more modest version of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Omnia sanitas. 





A meeting was held at the Mansion House this day week to 
raise funds, much needed, on behalf of a most useful associa- 
tion,—the Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants,—at which the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Brand, made a very effective appeal. The object of 
‘the association is to find work for young girls discharged 
from pauper schools, and to take care of them till they are 
twenty years of age, and able to take care of themselves (and 
there are now 917 such girls on whom the association keeps a 
careful watch). The association, however, also undertakes to 
help young girls who have never been in pauper schools; and 
1,600 such girls have been placed in situations during the last 
year by the association, while many more have been helped in other 
ways. Naturally enough, all this takes money, and the associa- 
tion not being well supplied with money, the object of the meet- 
ing was to appeal to the public for more money. The answer 
to Mr. Brand’s appeal was rather promising than adequate, but 
‘ve hope that the promise may be fulfilled. The bankers of the 
association are Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co. 


Siberian plague, a disease believed to be the same as that 
which raged in Egypt before the Exodus of the Israelites, and 
which the Book of Exodus describes as a “ grievous murrain,” 
and as “a boil breaking forth with blains upon man, and upon 
beast,” has begun to rage furiously in some of the provinces 
of the Russian Empire; and there, too, it affects not only 
horses and cattle, but also human beings. This plague is 
believed to be the same as that which is called by our veterin- 
aries “ anthrax,” or “splenic fever,” and some recent researches 
of Dr. Greenfield’s have shown a strong probability that by 
vaccinating with a mild form of the disease, protection against 
any serious and fatal form can be almost secured. We publish else- 
where a letter throwing doubt on the advantages of experiments 





of this kind on the effects of inoculation as a protection against 
disease, but we do not believe that our correspondent has 
looked into the evidence telling in favour of the value of Dr. 
Greenfield’s precautions against Siberian plague. And assuredly 
if that precaution holds out anything like the same prospect 
of help which vaccination has given us against small-pox, 
he would be a very poor friend to the lower animals who would 
forbid all experimentation in so hopeful a field. 


Mr. Oscar Browning sent to Monday’s Times, as a “ curiosity 
of literature,” a good specimen of a class of productions that 
ought to make the wiser Americans seriously anxious for the 
conclusion of some copyright treaty which would render liter- 
ary stealing unsafe, and by degrees, perhaps, even un- 
popular in the States. This was an account of a little 
book, of which the whole contents (except a page or 
two of preface) had been contributed by himself — Mr. 
Oscar Browning—to the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” but 
which had been reprinted in the States, bound in cloth, and 
stamped in goid letters “History of Education.—Payne.” 
On the title-page it is admitted that the book is a reprint, but 
the true author’s name does not appear, either outside or in. 
The only ostensible name is that of the anuexer of his essay, 
Mr. Payne, “ Professor of the Science and Art of Education in 
the University of Michigan.” ‘his literary}filibustering must 
be as fatal to the original development of American reflection 
and imagination, as it is burdensome to the literary conscience 
of honourable men. 


On Wednesday the “special correspondents” of the penny 
Press received a more than usually instructive lesson in their 
art. The Duily Telegraph had a “special” reporter at the 
examination before the Cuckfield Magistrates, in relation to the 
charge against Lefroy, alias Mapleton. And that special re- 
porter had a very special knowledge of his calling. Thisis how 
he throws off :—‘One warm day in Calcutta, the Prince of 
Wales and suite stood in a small room, interesting spectators 
of astriking scene. <A cobra that had bitten a dog and killed 
it almost instantaneously was wandering about the floor, defiant 
in air, reckless in bearing, to all appearance caring for nothing, 
when suddenly a visible change, came over its conduct. No 
blow had been struck at it, no weapon hurled at it, and yet in 
an instant it was cowering and almost shivering—regarding 
a something which so far was visible {to scarce any one or any- 
thing but the snake. That something was much more harmless 
in look than the snake itself; it was only a quiet, ferret-like 
creature, interested for the moment in matters quite foreign to 
the snake, which was now crouching in the corner. Yet to the 
cobra, venomous, deadly as it was, the look of that mongoose 
was as the sight of death, for its instinct told it that the quiet 
rodent would presently clasp it in a’deadly embrace, and it was 
for this the mongzose had been brought.” Need we explain 
that the cobra is symbolic of the man charged with the murder, 
that “the mongoose” is poor Mr. Poland, and that the great 
Indian scene is supposed to have been suggested by Lefroy’s 
turning nervous under the sense of Mr. Poland’s presence ? 
This is very hard indeed on Mr, Poland. There is excuse, not 
to say justification, for striking dread into the cobra through 
the mongoose; but is there any for the cruelty of terrify- 
ing the mongoose himself into collapse, by a description like 
this ? 


Ayoub Khan has quitted Herat, leaving it almost undefended, 
and after a certain hesitation, is advancing straight on Canda- 
har, where he has partisans. On Thursday he drove in the Ameer’s 
outposts at Girishk, and a battle will, therefore, be immediately 
fought upon the Helmund. According to the Viceroy, he has 
4,000 infantry and 1,200 cavalry with him, and twenty-four 
guns; while the Ameer’s General commands about 5,000 men. 
If that statement is correct, Ayoub, with the guns which told so 
severely upon our force, with equal troops, and with a city 
friendly to himself behind his enemy, should win; but Abdurrah- 
man is a dangerous opponent, and Candahar has been lost 
before without the throne falling. The only British interest in 
the matter is that one of the Pretenders should crush the other 
utterly, so that Afghanistan should remain a single State, 
equally jealous of all foreigners. We can subsidise Ayoub as 
easily as Abdurrahman, and as representative of national 
feeling, he will be rather more hostile to Russians. 


Consols were on Friday 101 to 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S POSITION. 


% 4 R. GOSCHEN is a bold man, and like all bold men who 
succeed, tenacious of what he once decides upon. It 

is obvious enough, from his remarkable speech at Ripon on 
Wednesday, that he still insists on that separateness of posi- 
tion from the present Government, and even from the Liberal 
Party, which he asserted for himself when he refused to agree 
to the extension of household suffrage to the counties, and 
pointed out the danger that, especially in relation to the Poor- 
law, such an extension might place it in the power of the poor 
to decide for themselves the terms on which poverty should 
be relieved. Yet in spite of the objection which Mr, Goschen 
persists in to the policy of the party at large, he has evidently 
no intention of going into a siding, or evading under the plea of 
even the highest administrative duties the only career which fits 
a man for Parliamentary pre-eminence and political power. 
He is not unwilling that it should be known how great a 
value is set upon his political aid by the Government, and he 
is glad to have it known that, tempted or not, nothing will 
induce him to change a political career for even the highest 
administrative career. ‘Mr. Gladstone made me some bril- 
liant offers of service abroad in particular, which might well 
gratify the ambition of any man in any country; but apart 
altogether from decisive family reasons, I did not wish to inter- 
rupt my Parliamentary career, and I therefore decided to 
decline those offers, and to assist my party in my non-official but 
very friendly way, in the House of Commons. But then came 
the offer of the special and temporary mission [to Constanti- 
nople] to which I have alluded, and which was urged upon me 
by arguments which I could not resist.” And, no doubt, Mr. 
Goschen knew that, though it would take him altogether out 
of the regular political sphere to accept the Viceroyalty of 
India, it would only lend him distinction in the true politi- 
cal sphere to have been absent for a year, and a year 
in which Irish troubles were being hotly discussed, as her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at the Porte, and to have become 
widely known as the man to whose judgment, knowledge, 
and firmness of purpose such a mission could be entrusted. 
It is not a little advantage even to a British states- 
man to be recognised all over the world as a strong and re- 
spected diplomatist, who can hold his own as successfully 
against intrigue and manouvre as he can against party odds. 
Nor can Mr. Goschen be accused of passing too lightly over 
this advantage which he has gained. If his very able speech 
lacks tact at all, it is, perhaps, in the rather undue stress with 
which he enlarges on the mutual confidence and happy 
symposia of the six Ambassadors :—“ We were constantly 
together socially; we were fast friends; some of us played 
lawn tennis together ; some of us rode together; we all dined 
together. Indeed, the more critical the moment, the more 
assiduously we dined; and our small Ambassadorial dinners 
at the height of a crisis,—dinners at which joking was not 
forbidden, diplomatic reserve was laid aside, and the intense 
excitement of the situation was eased off by a familiar and 
intimate exchange of ideas,—will be among the most pleasant 
recollections of my mission.” To our ear, there is just an 
excess of pressure on that key, just an excess of care that 
the public should not miss the exceptional position of a states- 
man who has also filled the position of a confidential diplomatist 
in a crisis of great importance. For it is, after all, to his own 
exceptional position,—and we think Mr. Goschen, with his views, 
was quite right in insisting on it,—that the speech came 
round again with even more significance before he concluded. 
He is the friend of the Government, the amicus curiae, gener- 
ously treated by them, and generously disposed to aid them in 
return, but though determined not to embarrass them in a 
home crisis of great difficulty, nay, resolved to lend them all 
the aid he conscientiously can, to extricate themselves from it 
with credit and success, still unable, as a candid man, to conceal 
that theirs is a policy which he profoundly distrusts himself, 
and for which he congratulates himself that he has no responsi- 
bility. Whether that portion of his speech relating to Tunis 
is intended to suggest that in one aspect even of foreign 
policy, Mr. Goschen disapproves the attitude of the Government, 
and that his return from his mission was hastened by that 
disapproval, we shall probably soon know, for he promises us 
a speech on this subject in the House of Commons. But 
there can be no manner of doubt that in relation to the Irish 
policy of the Government, no less than its policy of franchise 
reform, Mr, Goschen is resolved to draw a strong line of de- 
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marcation between his own position and that of Mr. Gladstone 
and to make it clear to the Liberal Party in general that he 
stands as the representative of a different shade of statesman- 
ship, more distrustful of democracy, more jealous of English 
prestige abroad, more high-handed towards Ireland. 

On the first “ note” of Mr. Goschen’s Liberalism he insisted 
sufficiently, when speaking on the County Franchise Bill in the 
last Parliament ; but he says enough now to show that his atti. 
tude is quite unchanged. On the second, he naturally lays very 
slight emphasis, just after returning from a mission where he has 
wielded the whole diplomatic influence of the present Govern- 
ment; but there was a word or two about the grief he should 
have felt if he had found the influence of England diminished} 
and a word or two about Tunis, which appear to intimate 
distinctly that here, too, he would fain be understood as dis- 
criminating his position from that of the Government. On 
the third note of his political creed he is eloquent enough,, 
and even goes out of his way to pass an animated panegyric om 
those Whig malcontents with the Irish legislation of last year. 
and this, who have been termed * weak-kneed ” Liberals :—- 

“TI trust these sacrifices will bear fruit, and that the Land Bill; 

when it becomes an Act—and it will become an Act—may indeed. 
pacify and satisfy that which I do not call our sister-country, but a 
part of our common country. That legislation, I trust, will not have 
disorganised the spirit of the Liberal Party. As I have said, there ig 
much that is new in it, much that will never, as I believe, be applied 
to England. We do not wish to have in England Courts of Law to 
decide the relations between business men. We do not wish in 
England to see the State interfering at every turn with our business 
and occupations. These are new ideas, which have had to be followed 
out and followed up in order to meet an exceptional crisis, but which 
I believe would sap the prosperity of the country, if they were trans- 
ferred to English legislation. Also, we cannot forget, and statesmen’ 
must not forget, that the Land Bill has been in a measure due to suc- 
cessful agitation. It is a dangerous thing in the history of a country; 
when agitation is successful, and it will require the courage of states- 
men to see that such a precedent is not repeated. The Liberal Party 
will have to buckle to and work on the old lines, forgetting this ex- 
ceptional legislation. But there may be some strong currents, in which. 
it requires strength to stand firm and upright. I have heard it said. 
that men are weak-kneed, who have not allowed themselves to be 
carried away by the stream which was hurrying away their fellows. 
Now, I call those strong knees when a man is able to stand upright 
in a current without being carried away by it. Some of you ‘may, 
perhaps, have waded through one of your hillside torrents. The bed 
of the torrent is solid rock, firm set; but as you stand there, the 
boulders seem to dance under your feet. The staff on which you 
lean seems crooked and distorted, and you hear the rushing waters ap 
they pass you. Well, what do you want at such atime? Collected 
nerves and strong knees. I should not be worthy of a sturdy and 
self-reliant constituency like this, if I could not keep a firm footing ou 
the boulders of Liberal principles, though those boulders appear to 
dance under my feet and the current to rush over them; and backed 
by your confidence, I trust I shall never fail or stagger in the path of 
duty. However else I may fail, I hope it may never be said of me 
that I have failed in strength of knee.” 
That is the speech of a statesman who had very carefully weighed 
his words, and intended those words to be understood as showing 
that his neutrality in regard to the Irish legislation of the day 
is not altogether benevolent, even though his personal admira- 
tion for the men who are advocating this policy is so keen, 
and his sense of the dificulty of the situation so great, that 
he does not choose to embarrass either the men or the prospect 
by any decided opposition of his own. 

Now, on this attitude of Mr. Goschen in relation to the Irish 
policy of the Government, we have one or two remarks to: 
make. The first is this, that so far from its being “a dan- 
gerous thing in the history of a country when agitation is 
successful,” the history of all great Liberal changes in Eng- 
land, even more than in Ireland, is the history of successful 
agitation. Was there no agitation, and no violence in that 
agitation, before the great Reform Bill? And what would 
Mr. Goschen have said if a Liberal even of his own Whig 
school, like Lord John Russell, had solemnly stood aside, 
and warned the country of the danger of the precedent they 
were creating by allowing that agitation to triumph? The 
next remark we have to make is that true Liberalism does 
not maintain that the same cut-and-dried institutions, or 
systems of agriculture, suit equally all forms of national 
life. It sees that the agricultural condition of Ireland, far 
from being in any way analogous to the agricultural condition 
of England, is so utterly different, that we ought long ago 
to have given, as we are now giving, our attention to the 
legislation of other countries, like Denmark for instance, 
on these subjects, and taking that for our model, instead of 
holding so stiffly by the misleading suggestions of English 
precedents. Does not Mr. Goschen virtually hint that we 
ought to have insisted on governing a country, the 
whole genius of which is absolutely different from that of 
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England, on the same principles on which we govern 
England,—which would have really been misgoverning it, 
and that solely for the sake of keeping up the homogeneity 
of our system ? Could we have furnished a more legitimate 
and pressing argument for Irish Home-rule than such a policy 
would have given to the Irish agitators? Liberalism, to our 
mind, is not the creed which insists that the same political 
economy suits equally all parts of the world,—or Indian 
statesmen would have had to give up the name of Liberals, 
—but the creed which adapts legislation and government 
to the condition of the people to be governed, so as 
to develope in them the largest amount of true liberty 
compatible with the conditions of their outward and 
inward life. And if that be true Liberalism, it seems 
to us that Mr. Gladstone’s Government is much more 
Liberal than any to which at present Mr. Goschen is pre- 
pared to adhere, If Mr. Goschen means that only because 
Ireland needs a Court to decide on the principles of a “ fair 
rent,” and will be greatly benefited by the aid of the State 
in helping the tenant-farmers to buy their holdings when the 
landlord is willing to sell them, it would be folly to trans- 
plant the same arrangements to England, where they are 
not needed, we heartily agree with him; and so, we believe, 
do her Majesty’s Government. But evidently he means 
much more than this. He means to give the weight of his 
influence to those who have resisted this exceptional legisla- 
tion, because they preferred to mould Irish life and society, if 
they could, into an English shape. He means to give the weight 
of his influence to those who cry out that Ireland should not 
be rewarded by success for her violence and wrong,—as if 
Liberals had ever believed that violence and wrong due to 
the stern repression of a national genius, could be put down 
without removing the chronic irritation which caused it. 

Mr. Goschen is a very able man. But so far as he 
separates himself,—and he does rather ostentatiously separate 
himself,—from his Party and the Government which he has 
just so admirably served, so far he is deviating from true 
Liberalism, and declining on Conservative prejudices. Weak- 
kneed he may not be. But there is nothing absolutely 
praiseworthy in strength of knee,—and if it be used to break 
the force of a current of just opinion, strength of knee is 
energy in the wrong place. 





THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


N°? victory achieved by Mr. Gladstone during the long de- 
z bates on the Land Bill has been more remarkable than 
his success in defending the personnel of the new Commission. 
When the names were first announced, there was a general 
though vague feeling of disappointment. The Irish Land 
Bill has loomed so large through the Session, the debates upon 
it have been so fierce, the expressions of belief and disbelief in 
its curative effects have been so loud, and the general idea of 
its meaning has been so wide, that men of all parties expected 
to see a new Tribunal, filled with the best-known names in the 
country, or with exceptional men of some kind, who would be able 
to impose their decisions on opinion by sheer weight of authority. 
They reckoned, however, without sufficiently estimating the 
Premier’s special position as to the Bill. From first to last, Mr. 
Gladstone has desired to deprive the great measure of all revolu- 
tionary character, and we are not sure that some of its complexity 
is not due to that desire. He declared on Thursday that if 
“the three F’s” were in the Bill, they were “ little f’s,” and 
he has throughout described it as a painstaking reform in 
the agrarian law of Ireland, rendered necessary by history, by 
Irish habits, and by special circumstances, and not a sweeping 
or in any way high-handed revolution. Every agrarian Jaw 
must be more or less important, because the social system is 
ultimately based upon the tenure of the soil; but this re- 
form, Mr. Gladstone maintained, was a legal reform, to be 
carried out in the regular, constitutional way, through an 
Act of many clauses, requiring experienced minds for its in- 
terpretation. He, therefore, selected for the Commission 
which is to interpret and apply the Act the ablest and most 
experienced men he could find, without attention to any over- 
awing effect that their names might or might not produce 
upon intending litigants. He wanted men, he said, who would 
sympathise with the object of the Act—that was essential, if 
their decisions were to be trusted—and next to that, men 
thoroughly informed. He therefore offered seats on the Com- 
mission to Mr. Law, the Irish Solicitor-General, a man who. 
though a little tedious in debate, has a profound knowledge 
of the land-laws; to Mr. Shaw, the Member for Cork, said to 





be the best business man in Ireland; and we presume, though 
we do not know, to Mr. Vernon, the ablest, most cultivated, 
and most successful of all those land agents who sympathise 
with the reform. He has managed estates occupied by 5,000 
farmers for many years, and has never had a contentious suit. 
Though entirely unknown in England, no one in Ireland 
doubted his competence, though Land Leaguers either doubt 
or affect to doubt his fairness to the tenantry. Mr. Law, 
however, as was natural with the career before him, declined 
the office, as did Mr. Shaw, now growing an old man; and 
the judicial seat on the Commission was then accepted 
by Serjeant O'Hagan, a man of the highest repute at 
the Bar, and standing, so to speak, on the steps of the 
Bench; and the remaining seat by Mr. Litton, the Member 
for Tyrone. This gentleman, besides being a ripe lawyer, is 
the representative Liberal of Ulster—and we all forget too 
much the weighty influence of Ulster in this matter—and has 
displayed throughout the controversy, not only a strong sym- 
pathy with the Bill, but great moderation and sense. A 
stronger Commission, as far as ability is concerned, it would 
be difficult to frame; but the public had expected something 
different—known names like Lord Monck, judicial names like 
Mr. Justice Barry or Baron Dowse, names of experts in 
tenure reformation like Sir George Campbell—and there 
was at first coldness even in Liberal ranks. The Tories 
bluntly said that the Commission would not have authority 
enough, while the Parnellites put on an attitude of despair. 
Every name should be contested. Every county should be 
roused to execration. The names should be withdrawn; 
there should be five names; Mr. Vernon, at all events, 
should be left out. The names were discussed all over 
Ireland, the record of the Commissioners was searched, the 
Irish Members consulted together, and then,—then opposi- 
tion collapsed. It was felt that no better could have been 
done, that the men chosen were thoroughly competent, that 
they were as Irish as if an Irish Parliament had nominated 
them, and that they were intended to interpret and to work a 
great law, and not to legislate for themselves. The Land 
Leaguers found opposition would not please their constituents, 
there was on Wednesday, when the clauses passed, no division 
and very little cavilling, and the Commission was accepted 
with as much of solid satisfaction as is possible when every- 
body has in his own mind some nominee whom he considers 
supremely qualified. Mr. Gladstone had once more satisfied 
alike Parliament and the Irish people. 

The only ground on which any arguable objection could be 
taken to the Commissioners is that they are not perfectly 
colourless men. All are known in one way or another 
to be of opinion that in Ireland the English tenure is 
unjust and inexpedient, and that some strong kind of tenant- 
right must be established. This, however, was inevitable, 
It is one of the many misfortunes of Ireland that it has no 
“colourless” men of mark, that all men are imbued with 
“views” on the agrarian question, and that it is nearly im- 
possible to find men who will work an agrarian law the prin- 
ciple of which they detest. We shall find few Irishmen as fair, 
or as conciliatory, or as Liberal as Lord Dufferin ; but suppose 
he had been placed on the Commission! It was essential to 
find men who approved the reform, and almost essential to find 
men who were known to approve it. Whether they were 
Liberals or Tories mattered nothing, and indeed Mr. Vernon is 
probably neither; and whether they were Catholics or Protestants 
mattered only this, that it was wisest to represent both creeds, 
but it was all-important that they should be understood to be men 
incapable of whittling away the Act from mere hostility to the 
idea involved in * the three F’s.”” They must be men who would 
concede in their interpretation of the Act all the security Par- 
liament intended. For although the measure is a legal reform, 
and not a revolution, still it must not be forgotten that it is 
also a treaty of peace, an agreement the offer of which is in- 
tended to end the social war that has so Jong disturbed the 
island. If that end is not accomplished, if the Irish tenantry, 
who are half the Irish people, do not feel themselves 
relieved fom their secular evil of insecurity in their 
holdings, the Act will have failed, even if under its protection 
the yield of potatoes should be doubled. It is a political effect 
as well as an economic effect which it is intended to secure, 
and that political effect will depend in a large measure on the 
spirit in which it is worked by the Commissioners, who, 
again, can protect the landlords only through the confidence 
of the people in their decisions. That confidence cannot be 
secured in Ireland, as in England, by mere evidence of 
competence. The Irish have learned, through the experi- 
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ence of centuries, to be suspicious of law,—to believe 
that its secret object is either Protestant ascendancy or the 
ascendancy of caste; and it tasks all the skill of statesmen, 
when they are most honest and most impartial, to avoid 
reawakening that suspicion. It is to be feared that on 
agrarian subjects, on which the Irish peasantry scarcely under- 
stand plain reason, even colourless men might reawaken it, 
until the whole effect of the Act as a great conciliatory measure 
would be lost. Only Judges who will be impartial, and carry 
out the law in spite of a known leaning to the tenant’s ideas, 
will be fully trusted ; and it is such men that, as is evident 
from the attitude of the popular Members, Mr. Gladstone has 
secured. We do not envy them their task or their position, 
under the torrent of criticism that will be poured on them ; 
but at least success will not be rendered impossible by the 
inner belief of the majority of litigants that if the Commis- 
sion can deprive them of their rights, they will be deprived. 
The difficulties are serious without that prepossession, but 
with it they would have been hopeless. 





THE NEWEST ALARM. 


HERE is some ground, we think, for the sort of uneasiness 
which is spreading about Foreign Affairs—it is not very 
deep, or the Money Market would respond—but the ground is 
not sufficient to justify the panic which many writers are 
eager to diffuse. It is quite certain that the French Government 
are worried and alarmed by their position in North Africa, by 
the rapid spread of revolt in Tunis, by the determined resistance 
their forces encountered at Sfax—the Arabs stood up to the 
soldiers in a very ominous way—and by the prospect of a long, 
indecisive, and harassing campaign against the Arab tribes, 
along the whole line of their North-African interior. They 
may be compelled to occupy the sacred city of Kairouan, as a 
focus of disaffection and hostility ; and if they do, they will 
incense every Arab tribe from Mogador to Alexandria. Itis quite 
possible, therefore, that the French statesmen, who in military 
affairs defer to the opinion of the Army, may intend or may be 
driven, notwithstanding all their protestations, to occupy Tripoli; 
that such occupation may be resented by the Sultan, and that 
the whole “ Eastern Question,” the distribution of Turkey, 
may be again this autumn upon the carpet. This, we say, is 
clearly possible, and there is, therefore, ground for uneasiness ; 
but the panicmongers are building upon this thin basis an 
immense superstructure of alarms. They reject the evidence 
‘that Frenchmen have made a blunder, just as we did in 
Candahar. Their theory, when expressed in plain English, 
is that Prince Bismarck, in his eagerness to consolidate 
the position of Germany, has agreed to conciliate all surround- 
ing Powers by partitioning the Turkish Empire. Russia would 
receive Armenia, or, indeed, Asia Minor; Austria would extend 
herself to Salonica; and France would obtain the whole of North 
Africa, including Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt. It is upon the 
basis of this agreement, the alarmists say, that France is 
now acting, and the end of the hot weather will see General 
Saussier, believed by her Army to be its most vigorous officer, 
at the head of 120,000 men, holding Algeria, moving upon 
Tripoli, and threatening Egypt. There is, in fact, a regular 
plot for dismembering Turkey, and redistributing the Sultan’s 
possessions, to the total exclusion of Great Britain ; and in this 
plot the French Republicans are eagerly taking a share. 

We do not believe it, for three reasons, to which we 
think even Jingoes will allow some weight. Putting 
aside for a moment all moral considerations, which, we are 
told, have no place in Continental diplomacy, we do not 
believe that it is the interest of Russia to allow Austria to 
consolidate her ascendancy over the South Slavs, whom St. 
Petersburg hopes one day to attract ; or that it is the interest 
of the Hapsburgs to expose their southern flank in that way 
toa Russian attack vid Varna; or that it is the interest 
of either Germany or Austria to give Russia Constanti- 
nople, which is indefensible if she influences Bulgaria 
and governs Asia Minor; or that it is the interest of 
France to purchase a valueless “ compensation” at the possible 
cost of a great war with England, supported by Italy, and 
possibly by Spain. Putting aside the larger question— 
the partition of all Turkey—which is much too large to discuss, 
let us look quietly at this fraction of the plan, which involves 
Great Britain in a direct way, and which has this for evidence, 
that France ?s advancing eastward along the coast of North 
Africa. How is France to seize Egypt? Clearly, if she is to 
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do it vid Tunis and Tripoli, Great Britain will have ample 
warning, for enormous forces must be landed in Algeria and 





Tunis, must be provisioned for a desert march‘such as would 
have alarmed Napoleon, and must first of all subjugate or 
pacify the Arab tribes, who will not fight a pitched battle, but 
who can move at thirty miles a day, and who would fall 
incessantly on every line of land communication. On the other 
hand, if she is to do it by sea,—that involves a maritime war - 
in which the British might prevail, in which they would have 
an Italian alliance, and in which France might lose in six 
months La Réunion, Cochin China, her Indian settlements 
her foreign trade, and her communication with North Africa, 
Of course, war is war, and has its “ fortunes ;” but no reason- 
able Frenchman would deny that this result was possible, or 
that England could enter Egypt from two sides, or that the 
war would inflict an almost crashing fine upon the French 
peasantry, who would lose their best market for their 
wine, and upon some French industries, such as silk, 
Such a war would affect the wealth of France, now so pas- 
sionate an object with all Frenchmen, as severely as the 
German war affected her prestige, even if Germany could resist 
the temptation to keep out of it, and Italy struck no stroke 
to recover Nice and Savoy. And the French statesmen, who 
are not dreamers, but cool, sensible persons, quite sufficiently 
aware of their internal difficulties, are to break up the alliance 
with England, which guarantees them everywhere but on the 
Rhine side, and fling away the prosperity of a generation, and 
risk the rise of a great soldier to dictatorial power, for what ? 
“In the hope of compensation,” it is answered, ‘for the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine.” That hope lies, we dare say, very near 
to French hearts; but where is the compensation? France 
would have no more subjects, but only some millions of 
enemies; no more soldiers, but only more stations to waste 
them on; no more revenue, but only more drains upon her 
Treasury. If France could conciliate Arabs as she has conciliated 
Germans in Alsace and Italians in Nice, we could imagine 
such a dream, or if she had even the British secret of obtaining 
revenue from reluctant Asiatics; but she has not conciliated 
even her own native levies, and Algeria has never paid. 
The enjoyment of inflicting a humiliation on England 
will not tempt her, as it would have done sixty years 
ago, for her foe is Germany, not England; and Egypt, 
as a strategical position, though invaluable to England, 
is worthless to France, which could never get out of the Red 
Sea without English permission, and could only fine, but not 
ruin, English shipowners by shutting the Canal. That Prince 
Bismarck would like to see France so placed that England 
would be permanently hostile to Paris, and friendly to Berlin, 
we can conceive ; but that the adroit managers now governing 
France should desire it, is to us incredible. They want to re- 
cover their provinces, or at all events Lorraine, and it may be, 
at some distant time, to acquire Belgium ; not to waste them- 
selves over the endless extent of North Africa, and make 
England on the west as jealous as Germany on the east. No 
province like Egypt, which can be shut up by a British Fleet, 
can compensate to France for Continental territory. 

But the French are in Tunis, and are threatening Tripoli? 
Yes, and we were in Afghanistan, and were threatening 
Russia in Asia. Nations, under bad guidance, sometimes get 
carried away in that fashion; but neither Tunis nor Afghani- 
stan involved a great maritime war. The way to look at it is 
to ask ourselves whether, with all their fancied reasons for 
passing the Suleiman, our own Jingoes would have moved an 
inch, if the movement had involved war with France or the 
United States. Certainly they would not; and the French, even 
in their ambitious moods, have just as much self-control as 
English Jingoes. They will go forward while the hot fit lasts 
up to the point at which advance cannot pay them, and at that 
they will stop. Nobody is insulting them, or threatening them, 
or “throttling” them, that they should cast reason to the winds ; 
and they are not about to do it, or to purchase a mortgaged 
African province at an expenditure of a hundred millions and 
the risk of losing all their transmarine possessions. The whole 
story is a dream, unworthy of a people who profess themselves, 
and are, friendly to France; and we will give the alarmists 
one proof that it is so which even they can hardly despise. 
If they believe their own theory, what are they doing ? 
Clearly, neglecting their duty utterly. They profess—and we 
do not question on this point their entire sincerity—that 
they are devoted patriots, anxious before all things for 
the security, and the greatness, and the extension of the 
British Empire. They say they believe that a tremendous 
blow will immediately be levelled at that Empire,—that Egypt, 
which is what Constantinople is not, the very key of the 
house, is, within a very short period, to fall into hostile 
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hands, Yet they demand no new precautions, ask for no 
additions to the Fleet, no increase to the Army, no alliance 
with Italy, the only Power which could seriously help us 
in a Mediterranean maritime war. Surely, if there is any 
risk of our having to fight France for Egypt, Her Majesty's 
Opposition would be asking for recruits, and counting up 
ironclads, and inquiring whether the Army in India ought 
not to be concentrated towards Bombay, instead of being can- 
toned along the Indus. Instead of that, they are fidgetting 
about an Irish Land Bill, which they know must pass; de- 
nouncing Russia, which is not threatening Egypt at all; and 
trying hard to keep 12,000 good troops on sentry-duty over 
6,000 Dutch farmers in the interior of South Africa. Where 
is the sense, if they believe in their own fears, of that line of 
action? We cannot see it, and do them the justice to believe 
that if they really expected a French spring at Egypt, their 
first care would be to call attention to the numerical condition 
of the Army. 





THE DEAD POPE AND THE LIVING POPE. 


FRESH testimony has been given to the appropriateness 
of the motto we last week suggested for Leo XIII. It 
is said, with a positiveness which would scarcely be shown if 
the statement were not, at all events, exceedingly probable, 
that the Pope has been minded to come out of his self- 
imposed confinement, and to show himself once more among 
the Roman people. There can be no question as to the ad- 
vantage this would be to the Italian Government. Even if it 
did not pave the way to a reconciliation between the two 
Powers, it would at least indicate that the Pope was not 
actively hostile to the King of Italy, and that though he 
might consider himself bound to maintain a formal protest 
against the secularisation of his dominions, he had no desire 
to invest this protest with the publicity given to it by his 
seclusion within the walls of the Vatican. Considering that 
the Catholics throughout Italy may at any moment abandon 
their recent policy of isolation, and that the extension of the 
franchise which will eventually become inevitable may give their 
return to the political arena a high degree of importance, it might 
have been thought that the Italian Government would have 
seized any and every opportunity to encourage the Pope in the 
intention attributed to him. It was obvious that the Pope 
would want all the encouragement that he could get. To leave 
the Vatican and go about Rome as of old, would be to doa 
thing exceedingly distasteful to a great number of Catholics. 
The partisans of Legitimacy, whether in Italy, in France, or 
in Spain, would regard it as a condonation of robbery. The 
Pope could not acquiesce in the usurpation by the Italian 
Government of rights which belonged to him as Sovereign of 
Rome, without acquiescing in similar usurpations by the same 
Government of the rights of other Italian Princes. If the 
principle laid down in the latest Encyclical should receive this 
practical application, the cause of Monarchy in France and 
of the existing dynasty in Spain would suffer in sympathy. 
Catholics who regard the temporal power of the Pope not 
merely as one defeated monarchy among many, but as 
a special arrangement of Providence for securing the inde- 
pendence of the Sovereign Pontiff, would regret that the 
Pope himself should seem a waverer in support of 
a cause which they hold to be almost divine. It 
would be represented to him that in departing from the rule 
laid down by Pius IX., he would seem to be disrespectful 
towards his memory, and that to begin a new policy was a 
much more marked thing than simply to abide by an old 
one. These considerations would be very well calculated to 
influence a man of so much caution and moderation as Leo 
XIIL., and he would need to be able to point to some very decided 
advantages to be looked for from his change of attitude, by way 
of compensation for the shock it would give to so many of his 
spiritual subjects in and out of Italy. The argument on 
which he would mainly rely would be the amelioration of the 
position of the Clergy throughout Italy which might be 
expected to follow upon the growth of better relations between 
himself and the Italian Government; and this argument would 
have all the more force, if he could point to the evident 
anxiety of that Government to foster any improvement in this 
direction. 

The removal of the body of Pius IX. from St. Peter’s to 
San Lorenzo gave the Italian Government precisely the oppor- 
tunity they might be supposed to be in search of. If a dead 
Pope could be carried through the streets of Rome, why should 
a living Pope remain voluntarily excluded from them? The 





attitude alike of the populace and the Government would be 
adequately tested by such a rehearsal, and if both were respect- 
ful, there would plainly be no reason for the Pope’s continued 
refusal to trust himself in the streets. The folly of the 
Government has not merely let the opportunity go unim- 
proved ; it has allowed things to become very much worse 
than they were before. They have proved themselves unable 
or unwilling to give effect to the law with the administration 
of which they are charged. The law of Guarantees is not 
a contract which does not become binding upon one party 
until it has been accepted by the other. It is a statute of 
the Italian Legislature, defining the position of the Pope as a 
Sovereign Prince, and the honours to be paid to him in that 
character. As soon as the Prefect of Rome had received from 
the executors of Pius IX. the request for authorisation to 
transport his body to San Lorenzo, the Government should have 
offered the military honours proper to a Sovereign’s funeral. If 
these had been declined, they should at least have taken care 
that sufficient troops were disposed along the route of the 
procession to make any attempt at disturbance impossible. 
They must have known that, small as might be the minority 
which would be minded to bring about a disturbance, it made 
up in insolence for what it wanted in numbers, and that the 
procession would certainly be insulted, unless it were adequately 
protected. As it is,if they had wished to play into the hands of the 
extreme Catholics—of that faction which boasts that it is more 
Papal than the Pope himself—they could not have managed 
matters better. It is true that, according to the best accounts, the 
authors of the disturbance were very fewin number. It is esti- 
mated by one eye-witness that in the first instance there were 
not more than fifty or sixty of them. They succeeded, however, 
thanks to the inaction of the Government, in making a dis- 
graceful uproar along the latter part of the procession’s course, 
They broke the ranks of the torch-bearers who were following 
the coffin ; they drowned, or tried to drown, the chanting by 
singing “ Garibaldi’s Hymn ;” they pelted the carriages, when 
there happened to be stones at hand; they threatened Count 
Pecci, the Pope’s nephew, who was in attendance as his uncle’s 
representative ; they showed themselves too strong for the 
police who ineffectually tried to quiet them ; and finally, they 
were only dispersed hy the troops who were hastily sent for. 
As by this time they had had their amusement, those of them 
who were not arrested went home. If they had had the wit 
to know it, they might have plumed themselves on having 
interposed a new and formidable barrier against a reconciliation 
between the Pope and the Italian Government. Still, by the 
side of that Government they appear persons of profound 
wisdom and foresight. They knew what they wanted to 
do, and they did it. The Italian Government appear to 
equally little advantage, whether they are credited with know- 
ing what they ought to have done and not doing it, or with 
being ignorant of what they ought to have done. In the 
former case, they were guilty of inexcusable carelessness in 
not guarding against an interruption which might have been 
foreseen with certainty, and prevented with ease. In the latter 
ease, their inability to take in how much depended on the 
orderly conduct of the procession is equally inexcusable. The 
capacity necessary for the discharge of political functions is 
not given to all men, but the self-knowledge which tells men 
that they are destitute of this capacity is within the reach of 
every one. 

The defence which the Government have set up for them- 
selves puts the last touch to their disgrace. It comes to 
this,—that the Catholics who are anxious that Leo XIII. 
should not cease to be a prisoner, had organised the procession 
in the full confidence that its passage would be interrupted. 
Several circumstances combine to make this explanation a 
probable one, but if it is accepted, in what a light does it 
display the Government! They could not see what the 
most ignorant Catholic was quite able to see. They—innocents 
that they were—knew that an imposing procession was being 
organised in the hope and belief that it would provoke a dis- 
turbance, but they took no measures whatever to prevent the 
disturbance. ‘To all appearance, they are so afraid of offend- 
ing their Radical supporters, that they prefer to have Leo XIII. 
upon their hands as an unwilling Irreconcilable rather than order 
the troops to pay the statutory honours to Pius IX. That is 
a preference which is conclusive against their claim to call 
themselves statesmen, even if their Radical supporters were more 
powerful than they are. But there is no evidence that they are 
so. The better class of Italian papers blame the Prime Minister 
for precisely the same reason as that for which we blame him. 
He knew what was going to be done by the Catholie Societies; 
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he might have guessed that it would not be done without more 
or less insult on the part of the extreme Radicals; he could 
not be ignorant that if such insult were offered, the Pope’s hand 
would be forced, and he would be compelled to abandon, in- 
definitely, all thought of leaving the Vatican. Leo XIII. could 
more easily forgive an insult to his own person than an insult 
to the body of Piux IX. The more difference there is 
between the policy of the two Popes, the more essential 
it becomes that Leo XIII. should not be wanting in respect to 
his predecessor. He had no choice, therefore, but to take 
the matter in its most serious light, and to protest to the 
Catholic Powers against the gross outrage which an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of the Roman people had been allowed by the 
supineness of the Government to offer to the body of their 
late Sovereign. But it is not the rioters who have triumphed. 
The substantial fruits of victory remain with the Catholic 
Intransigents, who have been enabled, by the folly of the 
Italian Government, to impose their will upon a Pope whose 
real desire is to live in peace with all men. 





THE ISLE OF AXHOLME. 


EFORE the Conservative Party became convinced that 
the creation of peasant-proprietors was the sovereign 
remedy for Ireland’s ills, and was not open to those economic 
objections (so dear to Conservatives) which might be urged 
against other proposals of the Government, the state of the 
small landholders in the Isle of Axholme, in Lincolnshire, was 
sometimes referred to as convincing proof of the hopelessness 
of attempting to introduce prosperity into Ireland by the con- 
version of tenants into owners. And, no doubt, whenever the 
English Land Question comes up for legislation, we shall have 
the same kind of arguments directed even against proposals to 
free the land from artificial shackles. It may not, therefore, 
be uninteresting to give some account of this rather singular 
little land-settlement in Lincolnshire, and the state in which 
it was found in the spring of this year. 

The Island of Axholme lies on the north-west side of Lin- 
colnshire, on the borders of Yorkshire, and is formed by the 
rivers Trent, Idle, and Don. The original island, no doubt, 
consisted of the high land about Epworth, but it has been 
much enlarged by the reclamation of low-lying land on the 
river-banks. This has been greatly improved for purposes 
of agriculture by the process called “ warping,’ which 
consists of covering the land with alluvial deposits, by 
alternately flooding and draining it for two or three 
seasons. The land thus treated becomes very valuable 
arable land, but produces next to nothing in a wet season. 
There is a tradition that the Isle of Axholme was originally a 
Dutch settlement; the name of Cornelius abounds, and the 
inhabitants are distinguished by that scrupulous cleanliness in 
which our neighbours in Holland have always excelled. The 
system of small holdings seems to have been long established 
in the district, which is clearly defined, not only geographi- 
eally, but by the existence of this system. The island consists 
ef seven parishes, and measures about seventeen miles in 
length and five in breadth, its total contents being a little 
under 50,000 acres. The holdings run from half an acre 
to a little over twenty acres, the majority not exceeding 
ten acres, and a great number being under five; and 
every kind of arrangement exists with respect to the land. 
There are small owners occupying their own land, and living 
solely by its produce. There are other small owners who, in 
addition to occupying their own land, rent a few acres of some 
other owner. Some owners, again, are not above doing a 
day’s work upon one of the few large farms of the district ; 
indeed, it is obvious that the owner of a very small plot is 
much in the position of a labourer with an allotment, except 
that the allotment is his own, and he has every incentive to 
add to it. Then, again, there are small tenants not owning 
any land, and these also mostly either work themselves, or 
lend their carts and horses for work on their neighbours’ 
farms. 

Now, what is the condition of this (for England) unusual 
little community? In the first place, what is the record of 
pauperism ? Then, in what state of cultivation are the small 
holdings, and how do their occupants live? And, how have 
they been affected by the recent bad seasons ? 

Upon the subject of pauperism, the answer is very remarkable. 
In the parish of Haxey, where the greatest number of peasant- 
proprietors, as distinguished from small tenants, is to be found, 
pauperism is almost unknown. The Vicar, who has had con- 
siderable experience in country parishes in various parts of 





England, reports that he never met with such a state of things 
before. And this result cannot be due solely to disinclination 
to apply for relief, though the independence of character pro- 
ducing such a feeling is in itself a most valuable possession ; a 
most significant fact proves that there must be some amount 
of saving amongst the members of the class. There is in 
Haxey a group of seven almshouses for widows, and no legs 
than four of them are often without occupants. The inference 
would appear to be that the widows of the small owners are 
usually sufficiently provided for to render such assistance un- 
necessary. And the reason is not far toseek. Almost every one 
acquainted with the place, even if he does not like the small, 
cultivating class, admits, either directly or by implication, that 
the possibility of buying, or even of renting,a small piece of land 
is an immense incentive to industry and thrift. “* The man who 
has a piece of land may be seen working early and late ;” “ one 
cannot call a labouring man thrifty, when he does not make 
an effort to obtain a piece of land like his neighbour ;” “ my 
opinion is that small holdings are a means of making the 
people thrifty and industrious,’’—such are some of the expres- 
sions used by those who have full experience of the working 
of the system, and some of whom might be expected, from 
their occupations, to be rather averse to it. And a state of 
things in which a labourer, left an orphan at eight years of 
age, will by the time he is twenty-two, by working, as he says, 
“ almost day and night,” save £50 and buy a piece of land, 
must be altogether different from the ordinary rural economy 
of the country in its effect upon the mind and feelings 
of the labouring class. And what a passion the possession of 
land may become, in the English as well as in the French or 
Belgian peasant, is shown by two accusations which are brought 
against the small farmers of the Isle of Axholme. “ When 
times were good,” says a tax-collector, who has a good deal of 
trouble with the small holders just now, and is rather angry 
with them, “the small farmers would attend sales, and give 
prices for land very far in advance of people of better means,” 
relying (that is to say) upon borrowing a considerable proportion 
of the purchase-money on mortgage. Again, in connection with 
the agricultural depression, it is said that the small owners will 
not sell their land and get quit of their debts, till every other 
resource fails, and it is considered a wonder how some of them 
manage to keep soul and body together meanwhile. Again, 
though some observers say that the small tenant is better off 
than the small owner, because the rent of the former is less 
than the interest to be paid by the latter on his mortgage, 
still, every one who can buy land, even though he must mort- 
gage to pay for it, does so. So strong is the charm of owner- 
ship, and the advantage of possessing all the improvements 
effected by the cultivator’s toil! 

Upon the state of cultivation of the small holdings there is 
but one opinion. They are more elaborately and carefully 
tilled than large farms, and the work upon them apparently 
leaves little to be desired. As might be expected, the labour 
being that of the owner or tenant himself and his family, and 
not hired labour, it is bestowed most prodigally. Weeding is 
done by hand, each weed being picked up by the roots, put in a 
basket, carried off the land, and burned. Special care is also 
given to the mode of manuring ; the manure is laid in furrows, 
the soil turned over on it, and the whole field afterwards 
levelled. The manure chiefly used is that of pigs, large 
quantities of pigs being kept, and hardly any other stock ; but 
stacks of other kinds of natural manure, bought by the 
cultivator, are to be seen about, and artificial manures are also 
used to some extent. The farm-houses are all very clean, and 
well, though plainly, furnished, and the homesteads are in fair 
condition. The main diet consists of potatoes and bacon; 
sometimes bread and potatoes, with a little dripping, are alone ° 
used for many days together. There is very little milk in the 
district, and what little there is, is used chiefly in cooking 
potatoes. The land is mostly arable, and consists, to a large 
extent, of the warped land to which we have referred,—land 
which in wet seasons produces scarcely anything, but in dry 
weather yields very fine crops. Both the rent and the price of 
land have been very high until the recent bad seasons. The 
average rent of the best lands has been £4 an acre, while that 
of the inferior, low-lying land has ranged from 30s. to 45s. ; 
and the selling price has varied from £80 to £100 and £120 
per acre. 

The effects of the agricultural depression have been severely 
felt in the Isle of Axholme. In addition to all those causes 
which have had general operation, the bad seasons have pressed 
with peculiar severity, owing to the prevailing character and 
produce of the soil. The price of land has fallen 15 to 25 
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per cent; and in many cases mortgagees are afraid to realise, 
so doubtful have become their securities. The small owners 
and tenants have been forced most stringently to contract their 
expenditure ; and it is said that the trade of the village shop- 
keepers has fallen to a third of what it was, and that much of 
what remains is transacted on credit. Opinion is, however, gene- 
ral that all classes of the agricultural community have suffered 
alike, and that the small cultivators will compare favourably 
in their power of resistance with the few large farmers of the 
district. Indeed, it is suggested that, for the nonce, the less a 
man has to lose the better is he off ; and the labourer with 
regular wages of 2s. 3d. a day is pointed to as a most 
fortunate being. It is admitted, however, that there is 
this rather serious drawback to his lot, that it is very 
uncertain what amount of regular work he can get; during 
most of last winter he had no work at all. The large 
farmer is worse off than the small cultivator in this,—that the 
former is forced to hire labour, whereas the latter makes shift 
with the work of himself and his family. As to the question 
between small tenant and small owner, it is said that the 
former has this advantage, that he can the easier free himself 
from his liabilities,—and to men racked with anxiety as to 
how they shall pay the next instalment of interest on their 
debts, no doubt this seems, from one point of view, an enviable 
lot ; but there is, of course, the opposite side of the picture. 
If the owner can pinch himself and struggle on, he maintains 
his position, while the tenant who gives up his holding drops 
at once in status, and it may be long before he recovers his 
position ; and that such a descent is felt, is proved by the fact 
that very few of those who have farmed on their own account 
take to farm-labour under the stress of adversity, the majority 
going to work at the ironworks at Gainsborough. It is, in 
fact, just in the intense effort it calls forth that the owner- 
ship of land has such an immense advantage over all other 
agents in its effect on the peasant cultivator, and the descrip- 
tion of his struggles to bear up against debt and difficulty is 
only another way of stating an old proposition. 

As we have so often heard in the case of peasant-proprietors 
elsewhere, the one drawback to the system is the prevalence of 
indebtedness to mortgagees. It is the payment of interest and 
the burden of debt which are the universal subjects of com- 
plaint amongst the small owners, and they talk much of the 
anxiety they suffer. On the other hand, a small capitalist 
who lends to some extent speaks very favourably of the regu- 
larity with which his interest is paid. The chief lenders, 
however, are the solicitors of the neighbourhood; and high 
rates of interest appear to be often charged. When the 
expenses attending the conveyance and charging of property 
are also considered, it is obvious that the burdens imposed 
must be heavy, and that while in good times there is no diffi- 
culty in bearing them, in bad seasons matters become serious. 
Fortunately, owing on the one hand to the courage and per- 
severance of the small owners, and on the other to the fall in 
the value of land, there does not appear to have been any 
great amount of property sold up, and it is to be hoped that 
@ prosperous season or two will right matters. But we cannot 
help wondering whether some co-operative system, such as 
that of the numerous building societies in towns, for the 
advance of money, might not to a great extent obviate all the 
evils of borrowing, on which so much stress is laid. The 
application of money, when times are good, steadily and con- 
stantly, to purposes which perhaps do not seem of such 
paramount importance then, and constant reinvestment, may 
do wonders in the way of liquidating debts and providing 
funds ; and it would certainly seem to be worth the while of 
thosewho are interested in small landholding, to assist in start- 
ing such a loan society, by way of experiment, in the Isle of 
Axholme. The difficulty of borrowed capital vanquished, 
there seems to be every reason why the peasant-proprietor 
should, at least in some places, more than hold his own against 
large cultivation. 





TRADE TRUTHS. 


W E have still some hope that we are to escape a re- 
? vival of the worn-out discussion on Protection, for, 
in spite of some sinister appearances, we cannot believe 
that the Tory Chiefs will lend themselves to so senseless a 
cry. Nor, in spite of still more sinister symptoms at public 
meetings, can we quite believe that any large number of 
workmen will be brought to think that a country can be 
enriched by taxing the articles it desires to buy. Still, the 
discussion may come, and it is well, when there is little 





else on hand of interest, just to show how very little ground 
there is for the popular notion that the “ distress”’ is all due 
toa collapse of Foreign Trade. It is not due to it in any 
serious degree. That Trade is less than it was in the marvellous 
years 1872 and 1873 is true; but it is not declining, and is 
enormously greater in amount than it was twenty years ago. 
We take the figures from the Scotsman, which is doing a public 
service by disabusing the public mind in Scotland. In 1872- 
1873 the exports jumped up thirty millions, went up, as Mr. 
Gladstone said, by leaps and bounds; but in only those two 
years were our sales much greater than in 1880, and only in 
1872-73-74 were they greater at all. The utmost that can 
be said is that Trade is stationary :— 


Proportion 
Total Value of r Head of 
Year. Exports. ‘opulation. Population. 
BOG <setes £125,102,814_ ...... po! AT ee ero 28,974,000 
MOND cheese 123,992,264 ...... Yast a eee 29,200,000 
1. eee 146,602,342 ...... 5 0 0 29,395,000 
BOO vences 160,449,053 ...... a Herre 29,566,000 
Lo eee 166,805,720 ..... GM SG .«...: 29,768,000 
1866 188,917,536 ...... ee ee 29,946,000 
1867 ...... 180,961,923 ...... GAD 4 .ckss 30,157,000 
i. 179,677,812 ...... CE a ree 30,617,000 
Lt. ere 189,953,957 ...... ge ne meee 30,913,000 
EA cones 199,586,322 ...... Bly i) ree 31,205,000 
if; | aieeere 223,066,162 ...... (ae SAY ater tee 31,513,000 
Bee acces 256,257,347 ...... 8 OP 5.5245 31,835,000 
RE acxace 255,164,603 .,..... (iB 2 RRS 32,124,000 
1:2 eee 239,558,121 ...... eee 32,426,000 
i ere 223,465,963 ...... G1é 6 ...< 32,749,000 
1876. ....:. 200,639,204 ...... ee. Pee 33,093,000 
WOE ccexea 198,893,065 ...... SOR RR cca 33,446,000 
a eee 192,848,914 ...... eee 33,799,000 
WSAD  .cosce 191,531,758 Re ae sadacs 34,155,000 
A: | See 223,060,446 ..,... PS ae eee 34,468,000 


But, say men who should know better, * Look at the Imports !” 
“‘ We are selling, in round numbers, 230 millions of our goods, 
and purchasing 400 millions of foreign goods, and that must 


ruin us. We must be exhausting our capital, to pay for these 
imports :”— 
Per-centage 

that 

Year. Imports. Exports. Exports 
bear to 
Imports. 

pS. | Seen £217,485,024 ...... £125,102,814 ...... 575 
NN & cezcac 225,716,976 ...... 123,992,264 ...... 54-9 
ROG cesece 248,919,020 ...... 146,602,342 ...... 588 
TOGA... cs 274,952,172 ...... 160,449,053... 58:3 
BOOP .cesce 271,072,285 ...... 165,835,725 ...... 611 
1866... 295,290,274 ...... 188,917,536 ...... 63°9 
BBCZ  ncvsee 275,183,137 ...... 180,961,923 ...... 65°7 
BO ixence 294,693,608 ...... 179,677,812 ...... 60°9 
DROME cicscs 295,460,214 ...... 189,953,957 ...... 64-2 
BGO! viciss 303,257,493 ...... 199,586,322 ...... 65°8 
ROSE” scenes 331,015,480 ...... 223,066,162 ...... 67°3 
py 354,693,624 256,257,347 ...... 72-2 
1873... .0 371,287,372 ...... 255,164,603 ...... 68°7 
atc Sere $70,082,701 ...... 239,558,121 ...... 64-7 
in eee 373,939,577 ...... 223,465,963 ...... 59°7 
i. $75,154,708 ...... 200,639,204 ...... 534 
dt eee 394,419,682 ...... 198,893,065 ...... 50°4 
1. /}: er 368,770,742 ...... 192,848,914 ...... 52°3 
BOGD  cvces 362,991,875 ...... 191,531,758 ...... 52°7 
BOG isc 411,229,565 ...... 223,060,416 ...... 54-2 


Not to mention that the process has been going on for twenty 
years, the whole argument is based upon two errors, patent to 
any understanding. One is, that we receive nothing from 
abroad for which we do not pay at the time. That is an 
illusion, for we receive annually, and chiefly in goods, the 
whole interest on our foreign investments, which are enormous. 
Besides State Bonds, all Indian Railways, and an immense 
share in all American, Russian, Swedish, Austrian, and Italian 
Railways, Waterworks, Gasworks, and other industrial enter- 
prises, belong to Englishmen; and the interest, amounting 
to scores of millions a year, is regularly remitted here, 
and that, of necessity, either in produce or in treasure. 
If we deducted that remittance and the payment for 
freight and our profit, we should find Exports and 
Imports practically equal in value, for this clear reason : 
we do not give our goods, but sell them. Foreigners 
do not give their goods, but sell them. Consequently, we must 
send them as much as they send us, or they would remain un- 
paid ; and they must send us as much as we send them, or we 
should remain unpaid. If they sent more, they would overpay 
us, which they do not do, the difference against them, i.¢., the 
excess of our imports, being due, as we have said, to payment 
for freight—we have 75 per cent. of the carrying trade of the 
world—payment of profit, and payment of the interest on 
investments, 

It is true, of course, that the country has been suffering 
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greatly, but it is not in the bulk of its Foreign Trade. That 
has been nearly as large as ever, though possibly less profitable. 
The suffering has been produced, first of all, by the bad yield of 
several harvests,—a positive and direct loss, amounting some- 
times to £20,000,000 a year,—to the diminution of the demand 
for iron, owing to the completion or cessation of railway enter- 
prise ; and to the heavy fall in the values of English lead, tin, 
copper, and coal, a fall we are just beginning to recover, though 
not to a degree which justifies the present mad speculation 
in mines. The spending classes have, therefore, had less to 
spend, which operates in two ways, first, by diminishing their 
power to spend, and secondly, by increasing their inclination to 
hoard. No small part of the distress is due to prudent 
economy, which will repay itself by-and-by, and the total dis- 
tress must in the aggregate be more in classes than in the 
nation. For these are the amounts assessed to Income-tax in 
the twenty years :— 





DS6L seessses €B35,G54211 | US7L serve £165,594,366 
BE sit enies 351,745,241 7 482,338,317 
1863 ......... 359,142,897 | 513,807,284 
BIDE os..s0e 371,102,842 | 543,025,761 
~~“ a 395,828,680 | 571,056,167 
BODE isccscse 413,105,180 | 579,297,347 
1867 ......... 423,773,568 | 570,331,389 
BE nscsess 430,368,471 578,294,971 
ID vksceves 434,803,957 | 578,046,297 
BBFO sicacsare 444,914,228 | 


Fresh exemptions were sanctioned in the Budget of 1876, 
which, as the Scotsman points out, affected 1877-78-75 ; 
but the whole table shows an enormous increase in actual 
wealth,—in the income which the tax-gatherer can reach, and 
which, because he can reach it, is reduced to its lowest figures. 

And then Lord Sandon, and the rest of them, tell us we 
shall be ruined, unless we tax the goods sent in from abroad, 
one-third of which, at least, are sent us as interest on 
investments and industrial works ! 








DEAN STANLEY. 

HE death of the Dean of Westminster is not so much the 
loss of an ecclesiastic, as the disappearance of a whole 
region of life, which none but himself is likely ever to supply, 
—the region, we mean, in which all that is really beauti- 
ful and noble in the world received a generous and delicate 
spiritual appreciation, without the smallest regard to any of 
those strait ecclesiastical or dogmatic conditions usually re- 
quired for spiritual appreciation. In Dean Stanley the human 
sympathies were very bright and deep, while the grasp of 
abstract truth was comparatively feeble. Long ago, in one of 
his earliest, and, as we think, one of his happiest, works, the 
‘Sermons on the Apostolic Age,” Dean Stanley, then Canon of 
Canterbury, wrote as follows concerning a kind of character and 
influence which divines are usually the very last to do justice 
to :— How often are we obliged to acknowledge the great use- 
fulness of books which are yet without the tone and feel- 
ing which we generally expect from religious men. How 
often have we heard of persons who, having been by 
circumstances separated from the religions world, with 
hardly even a_ religious expression on their lips, have 
yet been so earnestly employed in works of honesty, or 
justice, or benevolence, that we cannot but think of them as 
having been engaged in the work of God.” If one could lay 
down in one single sentence Dr. Stanley’s one special function 
as an English divine, it would be contained in the assertion 
that he, with all his pure and delicate religious feeling, took 
care that the Church should never ignore, or forget to con- 
secrate by her spiritual reverence, the non-ecclesiastical aspects 
of good men’s lives. No man had deeper religious feeling than 
Dr. Stanley, in spite of that almost singular indifference to 
specific symbols of faith which occasionally persuaded the world 
into the illusion that his own faith was rather nominal than 
real; and no man with so deep a religious feeling was so quick in 
seizing on those sterling qualities which had least of a religious 
air, and throwing upon them the illumination of his own religious 
spirit. Even when dealing with ecclesiastical subjects, Dean 
Stanley was sure to single out for special commemoration what 
was most remote from the theological associations with which 
it was bound up, and to let what Mr. Disraeli once happily 
termed his “picturesque sensibility” play specially on the 
least apparently religious aspects of the religious character. 
Notice how, even in the portrait of his father, he insists on 
that father’s keen sympathy with what had the least of an 


ecclesiastical air in it ; how he delights in the Bishop’s sympathy 
with the life of the Navy ; how he insists on his father’s delicate 
eye as a naturalist; how he exults in his father’s indifference 
to clerical opinion, in his having subscribed to the publication 
of a worthy Unitarian’s volume of sermons, and advocated a 
relaxation of clerical subscription in the House of Lords. It is 
the same in the Dean’s sketch of his mother. Her thoughts, he 
says, “will not be deemed less instructive because, like her 
husband’s activity, her own spiritual insight belonged to 
that larger sphere of religion which is above and beyond 
the passing controversies of the day.” And notice, too, 
how carefully he sustains by her diary this criticism on 
his mother’s character. One of the earliest extracts from her 
diary registers the following observation :—“‘I am tormented 
by a sort of involuntary sympathy with the opinions of the 
people I am with, so that their opinion, though it does not 
alter mine, positively makes it unsatisfactory to me.” The 
Dean himself inherited this temperament from his mother as 
well as her swift glance into what was beautiful. He always 
wrote as if the opinions of the world at large, however little they 
altered his own, rendered his own unsatisfactory to him by the 
very fact of their deviation from his own. And what was true 
of opinions, was quite as true,—of course, within the limits of a 
very refined Christian feeling,—of modes of thought and life. 
The very fact that the great mass of men did not enter into the 
clerical attitude of mind, rendered that attitude of mind so un- 
satisfactory to him, that he can hardly be said to have known 
what, in any predominant sense, it was at all. His aims as 
a clergyman were directed chiefly to throwing an additional 
light and significance on the thoughts of men who are not 
clergymen, or, when clergymen, on that part of their lives 
which go beyond the professional sphere. Nonconformity, for 
instance, had a special attraction for him, just because it was 
Nonconformity, though he himself was no Nonconformist. 
Statesmen and men and women of literature attracted his 
religious sympathies more than divines. Poor men and 
children fascinated him more than his own brethren. In 
Convocation he always spoke as representing the piety 
of the non-clerical world, and often astounded his audience 
by so speaking as much as his father had astounded the 
House of Lords by pleading the necessity for a relaxation of 
the dogmatic subscription required from the Clergy. Dean 
Stanley was one of the small number,—perhaps it is not 
desirable that that number should be very large,—who 
rather live their own lives in order that they may appreciate 
more truly the life of the age, than of those who enter 
into the life of the age in order that they may the more 
truly live their own. Perhaps the only kind of life with which 
the Dean had no great capacity of sympathy, certainly into 
which he had no greater insight than his keen historical sense 
gave him, was that of the theologian and the priest, as such. 
And this was just his chief value for the English Church,— 
that without any personal leaning to theology or the functions 
of the priest, he regarded theologians and priests, though 
looking at them from the position of a colleague, much as 
any accomplished lay historian, of equally strong religious 
feeling and “picturesque sensibility,” would have regarded 
them. And yet, perfectly adapted as such a position might 
seem for making enemies of his own Order, he never made 
a personal enemy. In this, too, imitating the example of his 
father, he gained a special friend in him who was most 
offended by his appointment to the Deanery of Westminster, for 
he discerned fully the depth of human piety in the present Bishop 
of Lincoln through the semi-opaque medium of that excellent 
man’s rather stiff and technical churchmanship. Dean Stanley, 
though no theologian, and heartily opposed to all strictly sacer- 
dotal theories of the Church, was so thoroughly Christian in 
the whole temper of his life and aims, that he never could fail 
to recognise,—sometimes even with generous exaggeration,— 
what was good in a personal opponent, and to recognise it all 
the more vividly and keenly, on the very ground of his being 
an opponent. And so it happened that, though in a certain 
sense the whole sacerdotal caste, at least all those who insisted 
tenaciously on their sacerdotal character, were his antagonists, 
there was not one among them to whom he was not ready and 
eager to render, not merely the most hearty justice, but the 
most generous and fascinating kindness. What Mr. Arnold 
translates the “ sweet reasonableness ” of Christ was, perhaps, 
more perfectly embodied in the Dean of Westminster than in 








any other conspicuous man of our age. 
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We have said that Dean Stanley was no theologian, and, 
indeed, had no real hold at all of the significance of abstract 
thought—no grasp of what we may call the general anatomy of 
mental and moral creeds—though he could often appreciate 
finely the fruits which such creeds bore in actual life, without 
being aware that it was those systems which had borne them. 
Indeed, his true liberality of nature, his positive inability toignore 
what was good in one whose general beliefs he either could not 
share, or positively condemned, was in some measure due to this 
comparative insignificance of all merely intellectual discussions 
inhismind. He could not, if he would, have merged the man in 
the thinker ; he could not, if he would, have judged the tree of be- 
lief by anything but its fruits, and its fruits in the largest sense 
of theterm. And amongst these fruits, he could not, for the life 
of him, help reckoning almost everything that added to the 
richness and variety of life,—so that when he came to estimate 
the value of institutions, he found himself according the most 
liberal sympathy to every institution which had ennobled the 
civilisation of any epoch, which had sheltered men of genius and 
power, which had given a more historic colour to the past, 
or which had transmitted to the present day germs of great 
vitality and promise. He had the keenest possible eye for 
historic effect, which was quite as much at the root of 
his great comprehensiveness, as his large sympathies with 
individual goodness and greatness. But what strikes one 
as a little strange in a man of such a temperament as 
this, is his gallantry as a champion. This, no doubt, 
was due in great measure to the influence impressed upon 
him by Dr. Arnold, who tried to make, and more or less 
made, Christian soldiers of all his favourite pupils. Dean 
Stanley had not much, we think, naturally of the instinct of 
battle in him. Few menof such large, vital sympathies as his, and 
such small power of caring for abstract principles, are natural 
warriors. But Dr. Arno!d, who had far less in him than his 
pupil of the impulse to take history as he found it, and 
far more of the character of a champion of abstract prin- 
ciples, made more or less of a combatant of all those who 
received his influence in full,—and in Dr. Stanley that 
influence had the result of making him a most gallant cham- 
pion for every form of liberty in the Church, excepting only 
liberty to ritualise, which somehow the Dean never could get 
himself to advocate, though he took no active part, we 
believe, in the opposition to it. The consequence was, 
that as an ecclesiastical champion, he was almost always 
at the head of a mere forlorn-hope, a position that rather 
inspirited than depressed him. He was never rendered 
even uneasy by the hostility of the caste against whom 
he fought, unless by chance it happened that he was not 
distinctly fighting for comprehension, but for something 
which might by possibility be turned into a contracting influ- 
ence ; otherwise, he regarded the clerical hosts against him as so 
many evidences of the excellence of his cause, and fought on 
with all the more cheery indifference. Seldom, indeed, has such 
a gallant knight-errant in ecclesiastical matters been so utterly 
without a dogmatic inspiration as Dean Stanley. There have 
been hundreds who, like Archdeacon Denison, would fight to 
the death for a dogma, to one who, like the late Dean of West- 
minster, would fight to the death in order to relax in all 
directions the binding force of dogmatic decisions. In truth, 
he discerned clearly enough how often dogmatic belief chokes 
religious life; but he was nearly incapable of understanding 
the equally important truth, how often dogmatic belief 
strengthens and eunobles the life which is honestly lived by its 
guidance. 

In the account of his mother, the late Dean of Westminster 
quotes more than one remark on herself which has a singular 
applicability to her son. When a girl of only twenty, though 
already for two years a wife, she writes of herself, “There is 
something quite bizarre in my pleasures. I cannot account for 
them to myself in the slightest degree ; they turn on such 
slender threads.” And it was the same rapid power of seizing 
the gleaming threads of life, however transient, both past and 
Present, which gave to the Dean of Westminster a great part of 
his singular literary charm. Probably he did not in any full 
sense enjoy the earlier and more studious part of his life, as he 
enjoyed the richer years which intervened between his marriage 
and his wife’s death ; but his literary sympathies were as bright 
and delicate, both at the opening, and in the rather sad close 
of his life, as they were during the years when his heart and 
life were fullest. It will, perhaps, alleviate some of the in- 





evitable public sorrow for his death, to know with full certainty, 
as the beautiful verses which we elsewhere publish will assure 
us all, that for Dean Stanley death had become a change to be 
warmly desired, not one to be seriously feared. And the same 
lines will show how near was his delicate sensibility to the verge 
of genuine poetic power. It is not often that when the profes- 
sional life of a Church dignitary passes away, it leaves the 
public with the same sense of having lost something rare and 
sweet, rather than something good and venerable but also 
slightly formal. 

With Dr. Stanley a charm has passed away from the great 
historic Abbey which not another man in the nation can 
supply. ‘There may easily be greater divines and more thrilling 
preachers in the pulpit at Westminster, though no one ever 
heard the Dean without feeling the eloquence of his piety and the 
tenderness of his charity. But there will hardly be again that 
perfect combination of historic feeling for the past and delicate 
insight into the present, which made one almost regard 
Edward the Confessor himself as near to the heart of Dr. 
Stanley, even though you could never think of the latter 
without thinking also of numberless men, women, and children 
among “ the toiling millions of men” of the present generation, 
on whose lives his delicate kindness had cast many a gleam of 
beauty, blended almost equally of human and of spiritual joy. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF HUMAN HEALTH. 

E hope that some of the very able men who are next 
month to attend the Medical Congress in London will 

tell us the facts about the modern improvement in Human 
Health, in a somewhat new way. We all know that whatever 
be the truth throughout the world, the “ expectation of life,” 
that is, the chance of longevity, has, in the well-drained and 
carefully-fed cities of the West, increased to a perceptible 
degree. It is indeed stated that in London it has risen a whole 
year within the last decade. In the absence of epidemics, the 
death-rate tends in such places distinctly to decline, till the 
difference between the chance of death in a “ healthy ” town and 
an unhealthy town sometimes amounts to a clear third. That 
is assumed, not only by professed hygieists like Dr. Richardson, 
but by the bulk of the public, to be a clear gain to the world; 
and we should not have the courage, even if we had the inclina- 
tion, to deny it. The somewhat earthy prayer of the Morning 
Service, that God would give to Sovereigns health, wealth, and 
long life, has too clear a response in most human hearts for us to 
question publicly whether the third clause in the petition is, in 
truth, a prayer of blessing. Additional time, indeed, must involve 
additional potentialities for good, as well as evil; and we ought, 
therefore, all of us, to accept the statement of the lengthening of 
life with the rapture which every hygieist must feel at such a con- 
firmation of his doctrines. But we want to know accurately a 
little more, and that is the kind of life which is increasing, whether 
it is young life, or mature life, or aged life which is being enlarged. 
Are we young longer, or mature longer, or old longer? Or, in 
fuller words, do we gain, from all our costly and troublesome 
hygienic devices, a longer period during which we retain 
the full energy of youth, or a longer duration of the 
period of wisdom—such as wisdom is—or a greater stretch 
of old age? Do we live longer, in fact, or are we only 
a little slower in dying? The difference is very great, and 
so far as we know, nothing in the way of trustworthy data has 
ever been published on the subject. Yet it must be possible 
for a Congress of very experienced men, specially devoted to 
the science of life, to tell us something definite about it; to give 
us, at all events, an authoritative opinion whether the powers, say, 
of marching, last later than they did,—there must be much mili- 
tary evidence on that ; whether the teeth endure longer,—dentists 
say they are worse with each generation; whether greyness and 
baldness are postponed, whether concavity comes later to the 
eyes, whether energy for mental work lasts longer than it did, 
or decays as of old. We should ourselves say, with a very 
strong conviction, that in England nearly the whole gain had 
been made between sixty and seventy, that the number of men 
who “ failed” between sixty and seventy—that is, who became 
old, lost their eyesight, or were otherwise impaired—was 
decidedly less, that a man of sixty-five was visibly younger than 
he would have been at the same age forty years ago. That is 
a very curious fact, if it is true; but its truth cannot be proved 
by any individual, who may be accidentally deceived, or, indeed, 
by any other evidence than by a general consensus of specially 
experienced minds. There are many other observers who 
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affirm that the real gain is after seventy; that the old are dis- 
tinctly stronger than they were, that you no longer expect, as 
our fathers did, a kind of mumbling and imbecile life at seventy- 
five. Who sees now, except among the very poor, who are worn 
out by labour or insufficient diet, the “aged men,” toothless, 
deaf, half-blind, and half-imbecile, who used to swarm in the 
villages ? Men, it is said, now keep their faculties till they die,— 
which, if true, would be a gain of which sanitary science might 
well be proud. Is it true, however, outside of the picked lives 
from whom men take so many false encouragements? or is 
this true, which we have also heard argued, that youth, the 
period of energy, is lingering longer with us? Men are more 
backward, we are told, and the maturity of mind formerly ex- 
pected from twenty-five is now looked for only at thirty, or 
even some years later. It is quite certain that there is an im- 
pression of this sort abroad, that in the professions and in 
Government service men are held to be “ boys” longer than they 
were, and that the boys have a more protracted notion of their 
own youthfulness. They hold themselves at twenty-one entitled 
to the immunities of ladhood, and if they are beginning to 
be men at twenty-eight, take no shame to themselves as being 
late or behind-hand. There is an odd bit of evidence upon that 
side, too, upon which the present writer, unhappily for himself, 
is an exceptionally competent witness. Novelists are supposed 
to observe closely,and they have shifted the age of youth at 
deast five years backwards, till Romeo is quite young if he is 
not more than thirty years old. Throughout the whole litera- 
ture of fiction, the heroes are older, though the heroines have 
stood still. ‘That may have arisen from a mere change of 
manners, but it may also be an unconscious result of careful 
observation. 

The Doctors of Europe can settle the discussion, if 
they will, and we hope they will, though we hardly 
know to which of the periods we desire their verdict to 
incline. As far as human suffering is concerned, the 
greatest good would be the strengthening of old age, or 
rather the diminution of its losses. The old suffer to-day. 
Not only is there in many communities a decline of respect 
for old age, a dislike of the slight self-sacrifice involved in 
patience with weakness, and slowness, and deafness, and feeble- 
ness generally ; but the old are placed at an unavoidable dis- 
advantage. ‘They lose more by abiding in the chimney-corner, 
more enjoyment, more vivid society, more of the excitement 
derivable from change. ‘Time was when we all lived, so to 
speak, in the chimney-corner, and now it is only the old. No 
one now abides within bow-shot of his birthplace. The old see 
the change, more or less, and suffer; and if science does, as is 
alleged, give them a compensation in improved health and 
serenity, even if it be, in part, unconscious, science does good 
work. We fancy it does give it in some degree—-though science 
has accomplished so little either for the deaf or the blear-eyed— 
for it has done much for the rheumatic, much for feeble digestions, 
and much, very much, for that tendency to a kind of ague 
which half a century since was so nearly a universal misfortune 
among the old; but the facts are not very clear, The invigoration 
of the oll relieves most the sum of humam suffering, but for the 
benefit of the world at large it is, we suspect, in mature age 
that more health and longer time are required, ‘There is plenty 
of youthful energy in the world. Men are dashing over earth 
as they never did before, and for every enterprise, whether of 
danger or of profit, volunteers are only too many, as many 
almost as conscripts, It is in wisdom, not energy, that the 
supply fails; and it is from the better health of the 
experienced, which would imply energy longer continued 
into the time when experience ripens, that the world 

has most to hope. If the period of life between forty. 

five and sixty could be stretched ten years, the world 

would gain indefinitely, for ita guides, the statesmen and 

the thinkers, woukl have time to utilise their knowledge in 
As it is, after sixty all but a select few dic, or 
despair, or recede, and the helm passes always to now hands, 
controlled by minds which just as they become rich lose their 
energy or their hope, and the half of experience is wasted, 
while the remainder is applied under a feeling of all others 
most fatal to good work,—that there is no time remaining. If 
science could but make seventy instead of sixty the end of the 
energetic period, it would accomplish far more for mankind 
than it ever will by doubling their numbers, or increasing the 
vate of growth, as it would be increased, for example, if the 


active effort 


The Doctors will secure that last result one day, but the only 
result will be that there will be more human force in the world 
with which to make mistakes. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN AMERICA. 
[From a CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, July 5th, 1881. 
SixTEEN years ago I wrote to the Spectator, on occasion of the 
assassination of President Lincoln, an event which filled this 
country with a horror the like of which, I supposed, would 
never be felt again. The possibility of murder as an agency in 
American politics is so remote, so foreign to the tone of society 
here, that it is never taken into consideration. Our Presidents 
and great officers of State go about their affairs just like other 
men, and are approached with such ease, that the intliction of 
visitors and “ interviewers’ is one of the most grievous burdens 
laid upon them by their official position. A carriage, or a 
special train (which any one may have by paying for it), is their 
only protection against intrusion in travelling. They are not 
guarded even by policemen. And although another President 
has now fallen by the hand of an assassin, there will be no 
change in our manners and customs in this respect. No body- 
guard of any kind must come between the President and the 
people. Any decently-behaving, decently-dressed man may 
enter the White House, on certain occasions ; and any man who 
wishes to shoot the President, and who is willing to do so with 
the certainty of being arrested, if he cannot accomplish his pur- 
pose in a railway-station, must have no obstacle put in his way 
to its accomplishment in the great drawing-room. 
Nor has the murderous attack upon President Garfield pro- 
duced anything like the effect upon the country which followed 
immediately upon the assassination of President Lincoln. The 
nation was at that time just emerging from the most dreadful 
and protracted civil war of modern times, and Booth’s pistol- 
shot was regarded as the last despairing blow of a defeated 
faction. Lincoln’s death was a great sacrifice that ended a 
great tragedy. Horrible and amazing as it was, it was not 
quite out of place. There was a dignity in the fall of the victim 
that was not beneath the situation. But now there is no situa- 
tion. President Garfield was like any other man of ability who 
might have been President for a few months. The attempted 
assassination is merely like any other attempted murder, the 
only difference being the eminent official position of the victim. 
The deed is absolutely without political importance or signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless, it has its cause or motive in a condition 
of political affairs peculiar to this country. 

Mr. Garfield’s nomination to the Presidency was a surprise 
to him and to the Republican Party. For some time after the 
nomination, it was very uncertain whether he could be elected. 
Indeed, during the greater part of the canvas it was generally 
believed that the Democrats would carry the country in favour 
of General Hancock. But after a while it began to be felt 
that the Republicans were gaining strength, and that they 
would carry the State of New York, doing which they were 
almost sure of suecess. Indeed, the doubt in the earlier part 
of the canvas was as to New York, in which it was supposed 
that the disappointed leaders of the party would not put forth 
their full strength; and the new-born and well-founded conti- 
dence came from the consciousness that they had determined to do 
their best, and that they had the great State under their control 
Now, this control they exercise by means of what is called, 
in the political slang of the day, “the machine,” this machine 
being merely a thorough organisation of the Republican Party 
of the State. ‘This organisation has been growing into perfec- 
tion for about twenty years. It is as nearly as possible com- 
plete, Its discipline is very perfect and very severe. Of late 
years, no Republican has been able to accomplish anything, 
even in State politics, without becoming more or less a part of 
it, and submitting wholly to its requirements and to the dicta- 
tion of its leaders, No aspiraut for political position could hope 
for success, unless he were in regular standing in this organisa- 
tion; and he must be content to advance step by step, according 
to the gradation assigned him by its leaders, The dominant 
influence of “the machine” in the State was respected at 
Washington, and men were appointed to Federal offices in New 
York at its dictation, ‘lhe leaders of the party, who were the 





mortality among children under five could be reduced one-half, 


workers of “the machine,” justified their action by the plea of 
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necessity. They said that without its discipline and its methods 
‘they could not rule the party; that by means of them they 
could, under ordinary circumstances, control the State. Ex- 
perience showed that they were right in this view of the power of 
their organisation; and “ machine politics” began to be in 
‘favour with politicians throughout the country. It was the 
New York “machine” that made Mr. Garfield President. 
Without its support, he would surely have been defeated. 
‘The very opponents of “machine politics” (among whom, I 
venture to add, is your present correspondent) are obliged to 
confess that in New York this party organisation works reason- 
ably well, and brings out as good men as we can expect in our 
present social and political condition. Thus, Governor Cornell 
{son of the founder of Cornell University) is a product of “ the 
machine,” without which he would probably never have been 
heard of. He has proved to be a very good Governor, prudent, 
dmpartial, and firm, and he has astonished some of his fellow- 
partisans by the number and the boldness of his effective vetoes 
of their schemes of private gain and personal aggrandisement. 
It cannot be denied that in New York “ the machine ” includes 
its full share of the best men concerned in the politics of the 
State. 

Senator Conkling, of New York, was for some years the 
‘acknowledged head of this organisation. He is a man of 
ability, of accomplishments, a fine speaker, of unimpeached 
integrity, a gentleman, and a man of fine presence and elegant 
manners,—a combination not so common as it once was in our 
politics. One great means of the assertion and perpetuation 
of State-power in politics is what is called “the courtesy of 
the Senate,” which has grown into an established institution. 
This courtesy requires that the President shall not appoint a 
citizen of a State to office in opposition to the wishes of the 
Senators of that State. Soon after he took his seat, President 
‘Garfield set this established courtesy aside, and appointed to 
‘the Collectorship of the Port of New York—the most im- 
portant New-York office in his gift, and one of great political 
influence—a man to whose appointment both the Senators 
from the State were opposed. The reason of their opposition 
was this. A rebellion had broken out against the workings of 


“the machine,” and the Republican politicians of New York were , 


divided into two factions, who were called the “ Stalwarts ” and 
‘the “ Half-Breeds,’—the former strong, compact, looking only 
to the success of the party; the latter, although containing 
some able and honourable men, weak, vacillating, and without 
‘fixed purpose. The newly-appointed Collector belonged to the 
“ Half-Breed” faction. Senator Conkling and his colleague 
resented his appointment, not only as a great discourtesy, but as 
‘a_blow at the integrity and efficiency of the Republican Party in 
the State of New York, indeed at its very existence. They also 
felt it as an ungrateful and unmerited affront to the organisation 
which had really elected Mr. Garfield. After a long struggle 
they both resigned, and appealed to their constituents, the 
Legislature of New York, United States Senators being elected 
‘by the Legislatures of the States. If they were returned to the 
Senate on this issue, they felt that they would stand before the 
President and the Republican Party in such an attitude that 
their wishes must be respected. But they were not returned. 
After many weeks of balloting, there remains a dead-lock in the 
New York Legislature on this question. The “ Stalwarts” 
Stand fast by Mr. Conkling; the “ Half-Breeds” cannot unite 
on any other candidate; no one can be elected. The situation 
is most deplorable. The excitement has extended itself over the 
country. It threatens to break up the Republican Party. Some 
journalists and politicians of the party are craftily using it for 
that purpose. 

Things being in this condition, it occurred, about six weeks 
ago, to a wretched creature, a good-for-naught named Francis 
Guiteau, a Canadian Frenchman in all except the accident of 
birth in the State of Illinois, who, after a shiftless, thriftless, 
dishonourable life, was vainly seeking appointment to some 
little office, that if the President were put out of the way, 
the “ Stalwarts ” would be restored to absolute power, and he 
would get his oftice,-for the Vice-President, General Chester 
A. Arthur, has been for years closely allied with Mr. Conkling 
in the management of the Republican “ machine” in New 
York, aud has resisted the ection of Mr. Garfield, as destructive 
of the Republican Party. General Arthur was for several years 
Collector of the port of New York, from which place he was 
removed some three years since by Mr. Secretary Sherman. [f, 
“8-was said, this rewoval was made in the interest of Mr. Shes- 





man’s election to the Presidency, the result was a bitter example 
of the irony of fate, for General Arthur, upon whom fortune has 
always smiled, became Vice-President, and thus also the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, in which Mr. Sherman again tock 
his place. 

Guiteau’s folly and wickedness pass understanding; fer 
plainly, even if he shonld kill the President, and place the old 
Republican leaders again in power, that very fact would not only 
exclude him from any chance for his little office, but make it 
impossible for the new President to show any leniency to him 
as a criminal. To do so would give some semblance of reason 
for a suspicion which at present no one has indulged fora single 
moment. Indeed, nothing has been more remarkable in regard 
to this shocking crime than the absolute disconnection of it in 
all men’s minds with the party-faction struggle in which, so 
far as the criminal is concerned, it had its origin. Indeed, it 
produced no political or social disturbance whatever. Excite- 
ment, indeed, there was, but hardly more than if the President 
had been thrown from his horse, with similar result. It was 
announced, and for two hours it was believed in New York, that 
he was dead, and flags were displayed at half-mast, but there 
was no commotion or disturbance of any kind. Strangers 
spoke to each other about it in the street, but men went about 
their business as usual. The only persons whom I have met 
who had a suspicion that Guiteau was incited to the act by the 
“ Stalwart ” Republicans were two men who were born and bred 
in Europe. His crime has been made the occasion of bitter 
taunts against Vice-President Arthur, by journalists who seized 
it to point a moral with cruelty; but, having some knowledge of 
the man, I venture to predict that if he should be called to Mr. 
Garfield’s empty chair, he will prove a sagacious, prudent, up- 
right President, and that his strong partisanship will be subject 
to a stronger patriotism. He, too, is distinguished among our 
politicians by a person of singular and attractive manliness, 
and manners equally simple, polished, and dignified,—qualik- 
cations not absolutely to be despised, although they are mere 
accessories to the fitness that I think he would show for his 
high office.—I am, Sir, &c., A YANKEE. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FOR “CHARITY.” 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—One word more for “ charity.” I do not ask for its exten- 
sion, but only for its retention, in the places it has always held. 
All “love” is not “the fulfilling of the law.” The divine 
*Ayazn, therefore, which is the fulfilling of the law, cannot 
always be best rendered by “love.” Such is my opinion, in 
opposition to Dr. Plumptre’s and Mr. Russell Martineau’s, and 
I have the Catholic Church on my side. The Vulgate, which 
was the authorised version of our Church up to the Reforma- 
tion, used the word “charity,” whose retention I plead for. 
Tyndale and certain Reformers substituted “love” for 
“charity,” but this substitution was not allowed for above 
fifty years, so that we may say that, with a break of only fifty 
years during the century of the Reformation, the Church has 
in certain places used “ charity” for éyzzn for 1,400 years. 

I cling to its retention as an old, catholic word. What I 
dread in the invariable use of “love” for éyezzy is not exactly 
what Dr. Plumptre imputes to me. What I do dread, I claim 
the right of describing in my own words. It is the substitu- 
tion by the various Protestant sects, whether Christian or non- 
Christian, Theist or non-Theist, of some factitious “ enthusiasm 
of humanity ” for the still, small voice of man’s most persistent 
instinct, which, as I believe, the Catholic Church exists to re- 
port and to render audible to the dull ears of the masses.— 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Langton Lodge, Blandford, July 17th. G. D. Syow. 


[This discussion must end here.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








AN OBERAMMERGAU APPEAL. 
(To THE EpitoR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to use your widely-spread 
paper to plead in behalf of Johann Mayr, eldest son of the man 
who represented the principal part in the Oberammergau 
Passion Play. A Professor of Munich who is greatly interested 
in the boy (now ten years old) voluntarily undertook his 
education, aud by defraying his expenses cf board and ledgiug 
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enabled him to attend one of the best public schools in that 
city. Unfortunately, his means are not adequate to the task, 
and he finds himself obliged to discontinue his charitable work, 
unless, in fact, assisted by others. His countrymen have shown 
themselves willing to lend a helping hand, but the sum raised 
at present only represents an additional couple of years’ school- 
ing, and is not sufficient to complete the good training which 
his father has so joyfully and so gratefully accepted at the hands 
of his benefactor. The disadvantages of the return of the boy 
to the parish school are too obvious to need comment. The 
case not being one of absolute charity, I venture only to appeal 
to those who, sympathising with a people that have interested 
thousands by their representations of the life and death of 
Christ, are able and willing to assist in developing the capa- 
cities of a youthful member of one of the most talented com- 
munities in the world. I also feel myself bound to state that 
this endeavour to collect the necessary sum is made by friends, 
without being in any way instigated by the father. It is under- 
taken in the hope that a name so familiar in 1871 and 1880 has 
not yet been forgotten. The sum required is £160, sufficient to 
cover six years’ expenditure. I shall be pleased to receive 
donations or subscriptions, addressed to Mrs. Knight Bruce, 
§ Emperor’s Gate, London, 8.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Kyicgur Broce. 





VIVISECTION. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘'SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Will you permit me a few words in reference to the 
editorial note appended to the letter in your last issue, from 
** An Opponent of Vivisection ?”” With regard to that most able 
letter itself, I would only draw your attention to a slight, but 
not unimportant misprint. The Vivisection delusion has been 
in active existence, not for 200, but for 2,000 years,—probably 
much longer, for it is a method of research which would 
naturally suggest itself toa beginner. But for the twenty cen- 
turies, we have the authority of history. The question, how- 
ever, with which I am specially anxious to deal, is that of in- 
oculation, justly described in your note as “ by far the strongest 
part of the case for experiments on living animals.” And it is 
precisely because it is the strongest that I would ask you and 
all other impartial thinkers to consider the question with some 
extra care, before throwing the weight of your authority into 
the physiological scale. Before doing anything to encourage 
the rapidly-growing mania for inoculation, which is likely 
to be the scientific “craze” of the next quarter of a cen- 
tury or so, let us, at least, thoroughly understand the 
direction in which it is leading us. Some few years ago, a 
little jew desprit was published by our Society, representing 
the denizens of the coming age of Science as securing them- 
selves against all the ills to which flesh is heir by precisely the 
means here in question. Hydrophobia was provided against 
by canination, glanders by equination, measles by porcination, 
and so forth, till all the various viruses of Noah’s Ark had been 
carefully communicated to the human subject, who was thereby 
to secure immunity from every human disease. What was thus 
written in jest appears now in a fair way of adoption in earnest. 
Have its adopters ever given half-an-hour’s unbiassed thought 
to its plain, practical result?‘ The blood is the life.” What 
sort of life will it be that shall be sustained by a blood into 
which has been introduced, in however modified a form, a whole 
series of pollutions, each one of which, if it have produced any 
effect at all, can, ev hypothesi, only have produced it by means 
of some vital change in the blood into which it has been intro- 
duced ?—I am, Sir, &e., C. Apams, Secretary §.P.A.V. 

{ What evidence is there that vaccination, for instance, renders 
the blood of those who have passed through it in the least less 
healthy ? The idea that it is so is wholly a priori and against 
experience.—Ep. Spectutor.] 


POETRY. 
—@~—— 
LINES BY THE LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
[We have received permission to print the following beautiful lines 
by the late Dean of Westminster, which can hardly, we think, be read 
without, to some extent, alleviating the pain which attends so great 
a loss.—Ep. Spectator. | 








is 
“Tit Death us part.” 
So speaks the heart, 





When each to each repeats the words of doom ; 
Thro’ blessing and thro’ curse, 
For better and for worse, 

We will be one, till that dread hour shall come, 


Il. 
Life, with its myriad grasp, 
Our yearning souls shall clasp, 

By ceaseless love, and still expectant wonder ; 
In bonds that shall endure, 
Indissolubly sure, 

Till God in death shall part our paths asunder. 


III. 
Till Death us join. 
O voice yet more divine! 
That to the broken heart breathes hope sublime ;, 
Thro’ lonely hours 
And shattered powers 
We still are one, despite of change and time. 
IV. 
Death, with his healing hand, 
Shall once more knit the band! 
Which needs but that one link which none may sever ;: 
Till, thro’ the Only Good, 
Heard, felt, and understood, 
Our life in God shall make us one for ever. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
WINCKELMANN.* 

Tue man who gave impulse to Herder and drew reverence from 
Goethe could not have been a common-place person or a pedant,. 
as Winckelmann has been called by some English critics of 
standing. Herder, in one of his touching poems, calls him his 
master and the “ Son of Beauty ” (“ Sohn der Schénheit”’) ; and 
by that he could not have meant merely an exact critic or a 
devotee of classical form. Goethe acknowledged that Winckel- 
mann completed in him the work that Oeser had begun, and: 
when he went to Rome, his first and most abiding thought was 
of Winckelmann, and what he had learned from him. When 
we think of these tributes to Winckelmann’s influence, from. 
two minds accustomed to approach questions of art from oppo- 
site sides, we are led to recognise in Winckelmann something 
more than the mere interpreter of classic art. He was a unit- 
ing medium, standing between the old ways and the new; a 
restorer, as well as a critic; a creator and inspirer, as well as 
the interpreter of a by-past time and its ideals of beauty. He 
had a word for the future, as well as illumination for the past. 
Herder’s testimony suffices to prove that Winckelmann laid 
some hold on the spirit of romantic art, else he could never 
have so impressed the Weimar preacher, who hated cold classi- 
calism, and remained in an attitude of irreconcilable repulsion 
towards Goethe’s most approved classical productions. His 
great significance for Goethe may be taken by us to show that 
while he saw beyond the limitations of the classical ideal, he did 
in nowise fail to express the laws that governed ancient art. His 
value for the present and the future, however, lies more in the fact 
that he saw beyond these limitations, although, in some measure 
unconsciously, than that he clearly deduced and illustrated the 
principles under which the ancient artists worked. We shall do 
Winckelmann a great injustice, if we isolate separate expres- 
sions or separate passages, and decline to view them in the: 
light of the higher and vaguer purpose which appears through- 
out all his effort, and which, through the serene self-denial that 
informed it, imparted a colour and elevation to the whole of his 
life. ‘The man is emphatically expressed in his writings, a fact 
which lifts them wholly out of the class they nominally belong 
to; and his life has an intimate bearing on the spirit of his 
criticism. When this can colourably be said, we shall not be 
wrong in glancing for a moment at the manner in which he 
prepared himself for his work. 

Winckelmann’s circumstances in early youth were such, that 
only a genius of the most resolute and sufficing cast could have 
worked through them towards freedom and the realisation of 
his ambition. His father was a poverty-stricken cobbler in 
Stendal, in Brandenburg. His abode was one miserable room in 
a squalid hut, and this served the family for work-room, bed- 
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yoom, and living-room. At the time when Johann would have 
been enrolled at the Latin School, he had to sit down beside 
his father to help him at his cobbling. Miserable days were 
these, for the boy’s heart was bent on learning, his mind 
already imbued with ideas of art and beauty. He would set 
out in the hours when he could be spared from his wearisome 
labours to wander amorg the sandy Brandenburg hills, in the 
hope of there finding some relic of ancient art. He appears to 
have had no period of youth, in the stricter sense. As a boy, 
his purposes were clear; he never doubted what his destination 
was. If hecould but transport himself to circumstances favour- 
able to the development of his genius—the realisation of his 
ideal in the touching and handling of Greek and Roman marbles 
—he would be happy. But he must plod on from stage to stage 
of pedagogy; from the loving tutorship of Rector Tappert, at 
Stendal (who thus early discerned something great in him, but 
would have had him devoted to theology), to Rector Bake, at 
the Kélnische Gymnasium, in Berlin; and then at Salzwedel 
and Seehausen, taking what snatches of University study he can 
between whiles, and with little satisfaction in view of his own 
ideals of art. In both of these places his position was one of 
undisguised wretchedness and semi-want, teaching scurfy- 
headed children their A, B, C,as he says, through the weary, 
heated hours, when he longed only to study the beautiful, and 
when “the similes of Homer were sounding in his brain.” 
Goethe says :—“ He was thirty years of age before he enjoyed a 
single favour of fortune; but immediately on attaining an ade- 
quate condition of freedom, he comes before us serene and 
entire, complete as a true-born antique man.” The first gleam 
of good-fortune was employment by Count Biinau, in the cata- 
loguing of books and the hunting-out of extracts. Winckelmann 
had little interest ia the 7Tistory of Laws, on which he was set 
to work, or the Lives of the Saints ; but now he had a good room, 
plenty of food, and coald enjoy sound sleep, things which he had 
‘been often compelled to deny himself at Salzwedel and Seehau- 
sen. Much has been said of his change of faith, and depreciating 
remarks have been made, as if he had by it inflicted a wound on 
his conscience; butthe truth is, that Winckelmann was, in the 
ordinary sense, destitute of such religious sensibility as would 
have made the preference of one form of creed over another in 
any way a hard matter for him. He lived in his ideal,—that 
was his religion; and the strife and struggle of the religious 
nature, through the sense of sin, remorse, and repentance, was 
‘strange to him. To get to Rome was the only way for him to 
vealise his ambition ; he saw but one way to reach it, through 
the Roman Catholic Church, though he very frankly confessed 
to his friend Berendis that had there been any other way, he 
would have taken it, and that he hated those rascally (unds- 
fittische) priests. = 

And yet, notwithstanding this unworthy assumption of a re- 
ligion he did not hold, as well as his incapacity directly to realise 
religious experience, it is somewhat surprising to find that the 
very necessity that was laid upon him to trace Art to its ulti- 
mate root, led him to reimport into the conception a distinctly 
religious idea. It is at this point that Winckelmann’s criticism 
may be said unexpectedly to touch the romantic, and to prepare 
the way, as has been well suggested, for Herder’s Christianised 
humanism. In the connection of this religious idea with the 
idea of development, and the persistent tracing of the art-pro- 
duct to the conditions of the life out of which it sprang, we 
have, in effect, the suggestion of the two main lines on which 
Herder’s philosophy proceedel; and we can easily realise the 
sense of relief and of full sympathy with which Herder must 
have read such passages as this :— 

“The bighest beauty is in God, and our conception of human 
beauty becomes more perfect as it is realised in harmony with the 
‘highest existence that is conceived by us as that unity. and indi- 
viduality that we distinguish from matter. This idea of beauty is 
like an essence extracted from matter by great heat; it seeks to 
beget unto itself a creature formed after the likeness of the first 
rational creature framed in the mind of the divinity.” 

Nor is this a solitary or random utterance. The idea often 
recurs in the works of Winckelmann, and is more bold and 
emphatic the older he grows. 

The place, too, which Winckelmann gave to allegory in the 
development cf art, suggests a wholly different classification 
for Winckelmann than that usually assigned him; for Hegel 
well points out that there is no allegorical element in Greek 
art, and that allegory is distinctively romantic. By projecting 
over these Greek forras, as Winckelmann did more and more, 
the spiritual burden of the whole race, he lifts them from their 





original level, to cast over them the lights of later attainment. 
It is clearly unjust to Winckelmann, therefore, to regard him 
as the cold critic, the mere reporter on ancient forms of art. 
He was far more,—a revealer of the necessary principles on 
which all art must proceed. With one thing we have been 
particularly struck,—the dislike of Winckelmann to regard 
pleasure as the end of art, or to admit that art must be 
opposed to science, as being, unlike it, not indispensable to the 
life of the human race. Here he is distinctly romantic, and 
opposed even to the attitude of Lessing, who, in the Laocoon, 
was inclined to urge an opposite thesis. In the JIistory of Art 
we find Winckelmann very suggestively writing :— 

“Art appears to have originated in a similar way among all the 

nations by which it has been cultivated; and there is no sufficient 
reason for assigning any particular country as the land of its birth, 
for every nation has found within itself the jirst seed of those things 
which are indispensable; and although Art, like Poetry, may be re- 
garded as a daughter of Pleasure, still it cannot be denied that pleasure 
is as necessary to human nature as those things are without which 
existence cannot be continued ; and it can be maintained that painting 
and the forming of figures, or the art of painting and figuring our 
thoughts, are older than the art of writing them, as proved by the 
history of the Mexicans and other nations.” 
Clearly, therefore, pleasure, in Winckelmann’s sense, as a 
necessity of human nature, and art, as one of the earliest 
creations of man, are something different from that which is 
spoken of when pleasure as the end of art is regarded as rele- 
gating it to the class of things which are opposed to science, 
whose end is utility, as being dispensable. But we turn to 
Winckelmann’s more practical suggestions. Let us give an 
extract which will suffice to show how safe a guide he is for the 
young : — 


‘*T desire to add a few remarks which may be serviceable to young 
beginners and to travellers, in their observation of Greek figures. 
The first is,—Seek not to detect deficiencies and imperfections in 
works of art, until! you have previously learned to recognise and dis- 
cover beauties. This admonition is the fruit of experience, of noticing 
daily that the beautiful has remained unknown to most observers,— 
who can see the shape, but must learn the higher qualities of it from 
others,—because they wish to act the critic before they have begun 
to be scholars. It is with them as with schoolboys, al! of whom have 
wit enough to find ont their instructor’s weak point. Vanity will not 
allow them to pass by, satisfied with a moderate gaze. Their 
self-complacency wants to be flattered, hence the endeavour 
to pronounce a judgment. But, as it is easier to assume 
a negative than an affirmative position, so imperfections are 
much more easily observed and found than perfections, and it re- 
quires less effort and trouble to criticise others than to improve one- 
self. It is the common practice on approaching a beautiful statue 
to praise its beauty in general terms. This is easy enough. But 
when the eye has wandered over its parts with an unsteady, ram- 
bling look, discovering neither their excellence nor the grounds of it, 
then it fixes upon faults. Of the Apollo it is observed, that the 
knee bends inwardly,—though this is a fault rather of the way in 
which a fracture was mended, than of the artist; of the preserved 
Antinous of the Belvidere, that the knees bend outwardly; of the 
Hercules Farnese, that the head, of which mention has been made, is 
rather small. Herewith those who wish to be thought more knowing 
than others relate that it was found in a well, a mile distant, and the 
legs ten miles distant from the body, a fable which is accredited in more 
than one work ; hence, then, it happens that the modern restorations 
alone are the subjects of observation. Of the same character are the re- 
marks made by the blind guides of travellersat Rome, and by the writers 
of travels in Italy. Some few, on the other hand, err through un- 
reasonable caution. They wish, when viewing the works of the 
ancients, to set aside ali opinions previously conceived in their favour. 
They appear to have determined to admire nothing, because they 
believe admiration to be an expression of ignorance; and yet Plato 
says that admiration is the sentiment of a philosophic mind, and the 
avenue which leads to philosophy. But they onght to approach the 
works of Greek Art favourably prepossessed, rather than otherwise ; 
for, being fully assured of finding much that is beautiful, they will 
seek for it, aud a portion of it will be made visible to them. Let 
them renew the search until it is found, for it is there.” 

The History of Ancient Art, though the work by which 
Winckelmann is best known, and though it is perhaps the most 
exhaustive and laborious, is not by any means the most marked 
by unconscious revelations of his character. Some of the minor 
works are more notable in this respect, particularly his essays 
on the discoveries made at Herculaneum. In The History of 
Ancient Art, however, is to be found the most remarkable com- 
binaticn of patient attention to parts—to the most trifling 

: é : : = 
details—with great comprehensiveness, wide sweep, and the 
power of rising to the highest principles and generalisations. 
The mode in which he discusses all the portions of Greek dress, 
male and female, down even to the typical folds and wrinkles, in 
combination with remarks on the highest ideal of beauty, may be 
taken as proof of this. If the one side of his activity only be 
looked at, he will be pronounced a pedant, if the other only, he 
will perhaps be pronounced a poet,—particularly with regard 
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to those passages wherein he seeks to gather up the general or 
ideal impressions, as it was ever his custom to do, passing from 
the consideration of parts and their relation to each other to 
the synthesis of the whole, the guiding idea in the mind of the 
artist. 

Dr. Lodge has written an admirably compact and sympa- 
thetic memoir. He lays firm hold on the distinguishing points 
of Winckelmann’s genius, and clearly perceives the value of 
the addition that he has made to the world’s culture, especially 
in view of the condition in which Art criticism was at the time 
of Winckelmann’s appearance. His translation is most con- 
scientious and careful; if now and then it fails a little in 
rising to the poetic grace and suggestiveness of Winckelmann’s 
more elevated passages, it is always marked by scholarliness and 
tinish, and it may be well recommended to all students of Art 
as a kind of vade-mecum for the special branch of which it is 
so desirable that they should have a full comprehension, as a 
preliminary to a general historical study of Art down to the 
latest schools. Once having mastered the principles commonly 
exhibited here, judgment of individual works of any period will 
be easier. 





THE BOOK OF GENESIS AND EVOLUTION.* 
Tuis is a very interesting and thoughtful book, whatever the 
geologist and physicist may think of its geological and physical 
criticisms and theories, of which the present writer, at all events, 
has no power or right to speak. The anonymous author of it, 
who appears to be well read on these subjects, makes an attempt, 
which is at least new to us, to reconcile the account of Creation 
in Genesis with the nebular hypothesis, by suggesting the pro- 
bable existence of the earth and of vegetable life upon it at a 
period anterior to that of the existence of the Sun in its 
present concentrated spherical shape. He connects the iso- 
lated verses in the second chapter of Genesis as to the. time 
when there was no rain upon the earth, but only a vapeur going 
ap from it, which served the purpose of sustaining the vegetable 
life it contained, with this ante-solar period of the earth’s exist- 
ence. Whether this be a tenable physical position or not,—on 
which, as we have said, the present writer can pretend to pass 
no kind of opinion,—there is a great deal in this little book 
well worth the study of those who are incompetent to pass 
opinions on points of this kind. For example, what ought we 
to say of the following criticism,—the book, we should say, is 
thrown into the form of dialogue,—on those who find false 
science in the Bible, and still accept it as an authority for their 
religious convictions P— 

“*T am sorry,’ he said, ‘I cannot agree with you. It is true 
enough, in the strict sense of the words, that the Bible was not in- 
tended to teach science ; no one supposes it was. But when you 
imply that if we find the most serious Bible statements false, or mis- 
taken, it is all no matter—to orthodoxy—I cannot help wondering 
whether you would feel so sure about the matter if you had not a 
vested interest in it.’ ‘ Let us welcome anything that savours 
of honesty and truth; for this question is no mere child’s play. Sup- 
pese scientific men really prove that man rose unaided from an ape, 
instead of falling from something little lower than an angel; how can 
your orthodoxy possibly remain as it is, based as it is from first to 
last upon a Fall of some sort, and a Redemption therefrom? Let us, 
at least, be honest men, and “If the Lord be God, follow him ; but if 
Baal, then follow him!’ Do you know what Dr. Martineau says about 
this? I was reading him the other day, and one sentence I shall 
never forget :—‘‘ The new Book of Genesis, inasmuch as it dissipates 
the dream of paradise, and removes the tragedy of the fall, cancels at 
once the need and the scheme of redemption, and so Jeaves the his- 
torical churches of Europe crumbling away from their very founda- 
tions.’’ You never read truer words. If the extreme statements of 
the Evolutionists are to be received as true, people will assuredly 
begin to feel that a Bible so totally mistaken about the beginning 
may not be more accurate concerning the end. Such arguments 
on'y make people reproach you with dishonesty. They may leave 
you with a bare shell of religion, but that wiil be all. Doubtless, 
even if all our old-established beliefs are to be overturned by fuller 
knowledge, it is still better to know the truth than to go on believing 
alie. Let us have the truth at any risk, and at all hazards. But 
the new belief, however much better it may be than the old, will not 
be the same ; and it is just as well to see where you are being led by 
such wholesale concessions. No; if I am compelled by the stern 
majesty of truth to give up what I used to hold so dear, I will admit 
what I have lost, and that I have lost it. I shall, you will tell me, 
get hold of higher and better truth, and it may be so; but till I have 
hold of higher and better than is taken from me, I will not cheat 
myself with mere phrases, or pretend it is no matter, when it is just 
all the matter in the worh.’ ” 


Now, we should, for ourselves, distinguish between the two 
very different subjects here touched. We cannot see that 
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scientific error, in the Bible, if it exists, is at all more important 
than false numerical statements or historical errors, which 
certainly exist. That the religious truth revealed is re. 
vealed through all sorts of fallible human media, no one now 
doubts. That “ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, stains 
the white radiance of Eternity,” is a truth which applies as 
much to revelation as it does to the natural reason of man. 
But it is quite one thing to say that a great spiritual revela- 
tion is perfectly conceivable and perfectly probable in com- 
bination with the erroneous scientific assumptions of the age 
in which it is given, and quite another thing to say that 
such revelation is compatible with a totally false moral assump. 
tion, such as that of the fall or sinfulness of man and the need 
for his redemption. What we find in the Bible is the scattered 
and sometimes fragmentary literature of a nation brouglit 
up under the especial teaching of God’s moral and spiritual 
revelation. Some parts of that literature are of unknown origin, 
and relatively of very slight moral authority. It is hardly possible, 
for instance, to regard the dry little book of Nehemiah as con- 
taining anything like as important an element in the story of 
the divine education of Israel as the books of Genesis, Exodus,. 
Samuel, or Kings. And, supposing it proved, as in our opinion it 
is not at all unlikely to be proved, that the physical science of 
Genesis is as incompatible with modern science, as the enumera- 
tion of the people of Israel contained in the early part of Exodus 
is inconsistent with the story of their wanderings in the Desert, 
we should find in this fact no more argument against the- 
reality of the revelation than we should find it to be an argu- 
ment against the authority of the Gospels and St. Paul’s. 
Epistles, that the Epistle of Jude were proved to be spurious. 
The Bible surely is a composite literature, not a single 
book of homogeneous authority. It would be of vital im- 
portance to discover that one of the central ideas on which 
the moral and spiritual teaching of the Jewish people had been 
founded, was false. But it is no more vital to revelation to 
discover,—if it be true,—that the account of Creation, though 
strictly revealed as regards the fact of the divine causation and 
the relation of God to man, is inaccurate in its scientific 
chronology, than it is vital to the authority of a treatise on 
mathematics to find interspersed through it a totally false body 
of doctrine on geology or chemistry. 

All this, however, is not our main point. What has interested: 
us most in this book is its admirable preliminary criticism on 
the curious anti-theistic bias of some of the great physicists of 
the day,—by which our author means, not that these physicists 
either are, or would like to be regarded as, deliberate deniers of 
the existence of God, but that they treat all criticism which 
proceeds from belief in revelation with a fixed suspicion and. 
contempt, while treating with respect far beyond what it de- 
serves, criticism which proceeds from the opposite or negative 
position, like Hiickel’s and Biichner’s. Here, for instance, is 
our author’s admirable criticism on Hickel’s wonderful and 
almost unlimited arrogance :— 

“Every one knows how Professor Ernst Haeckel refuses to admit 
that an animal is more ‘alive’ than a stone, and insists upon expell- 
ing the very idea of a Creator out of human thought. To borrow 
words from Vogt, his theory ‘turns the Creator out of doors ;’ but 
what is so specially instructive here, is to note the way he deals with 
all who refuse to accept it. He complains that ‘few physiologists’ 
look with favour on it, and, therefore, he calls them ‘pedants.’ Of 
Agassiz, because he opposed an automatic Evolution, Haeckel wrote: 
‘This great American was in reality gifted with too much genius. 
actually to believe in the truth of the mystical nonsense which he 
preached. Crafty calculation and well-judged reliance on the want 
of understanding of his credulous followers, can-alone have given 
him courage to pass the juggler’s pieces of his anthropomorphic 
Creator as true coin.’ In the same way, when Professor Virchow 
had made a stand at Munich against teaching the descent of man 
from apes as dogmatic fact—remomber that Virchow himself is an 
Evolutionist, and considers such descent probable, though not proved 
—he impeached his honesty, as well as accused him of being a 
dualist and mystic. To take but one more instance, his treatment 
of Du Bois Reymond. Of him he writes > ‘He knows too well how to 
conceal the weakness of his argument and evidence, and the shallow- 
ness of his thought, by striking images and flowery metaphors, and 
by all the phraseology of rhetoric in which the versatile French 
nature is so superior to the sober German race ;’ and elsewhere he 
terms Reymond’s address in 1873 at Leipsic on the Limits of 
Natural Knowledge, a ‘great denial of the history of Evolution,’ 
which is simply false. Quotations of this kind could easily be multi- 
plied. Nota word need be said here, or is meant to be said, in dis- 
paragement of Haeckel’s acquirements. Statements by himself as to 
what ‘I have’ done, and as to his complete and unexampled success 
in solving the most insoluble problems, abound in his books to an 
extent remarkable, even for works on biology. He almost says in 
so many words, that he alone has attained to any real knowledge of 
the subject; and he certainly should know best. Granting all that, 
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however, still the man’s intellectual stature is of no such height as 
warrants him in speaking in such terms of men like these, because 
they refuse to accept the theory he proponnds until he adduces proof 
of it. There are benighted beings who consider Du Bois Reymond 
the first naturalist in Europe; and of Agassiz, to use such language 
as the above is simply and utterly disgraceful, whatever be, in his 
own or others’ opinion, the amplitude of the man who uses it. I will 
not call it scientific dogmatism, for it is no such thing; but it is anti- 
theistic dogmatism of the most unmistakable kind. And yet more, 
it is sheer terrorism: it is equivalent to saying to every one, ‘ Think 
as I do, or I will proclaim loudly that you are either knave or fool, 
or both ;’? which, indeed, Haeckel does say with sufficient emphasis of 
all who, even though they reject Theism, refuse to accept his pedi- 
gree of man in all its details.” 


And our author very justly says that, in spite of this extraordi- 
nary violence in Hiickel, and in others like Hiickel amongst our 
English thinkers, some of the great biologists of England 
treat these violent men with far more respect than they do 
the thinkers whose bias it is, if they have a bias, to reconcile 
the teaching of science and revelation :— 


“When we are pointed to the studious reverence in tone and 
moderation in language, which, as a rule, do distinguish English 
physicists, what can we reply but that, while we are thankful for it, 
they seem to us to especially cultivate desperately evil company, or 
at least company of another character. Mr. Darwin overwhelms 
Haeckel with compliment; Mr. Huxley names his pet Bathybius 
after him; and we look in vain, so far as I know, for any protest, on 
the part of any English Evolutionist, against the overbearing abuse 
of others by men like Haeckel and Clifford. On the very contrary, 
it is these very men who are honoured ; it is notorious that Clifford 
owed his influence as much, if not more, to his pronounced ‘attitude’ 
on these matters, as to the proper scientific work he has done; while 
Maxwell, if he had been of the same way of thinking, would probably 
have been deemed the first man of his time. And there is more 
still which is somewhat significant. Though Professor Huxley has 
never made any protest against the wild absurdities of which a few 
have been mentioned—so wild and baseless that even German 
biologists refuse to call them Evolutionism, and use the term 
‘Haeckelism’ in referring to them—though such ‘conclusions’ have 
evoked no protest from him, it is very different with conclusions of 
another sort, however modestly put forth. The first volume of the 
‘Challenger’ reports has lately (Dec., 1880) been published, and in the 
Introduction to it Sir Wyville Thomson, whose reputation is world- 
wide, expresses the conviction, on the one hand that ‘ there does not 
seem to be a shadow of reason for supposing the floors of the deep 
oceans were ever raised above the level of the sea,’ indeed that ‘such 
an arrangement is inconceivable ;’ and on the other, that while the 
study of the abyssal fauna lends a powerful support to the doctrine 
of Evolution, it ‘refuses to give the least support to the theory which 
refers the evolution of species to extreme variation guided only by 
natural selection.’ That Professor Huxley with a quick instinct 
should object to both these conclusions, is natural enough: it is 
simply another and a striking proof of the instinctive feeling already 
referred to; but still it is very instructive to see how he now 
instantly points out that the value of the ‘Challenger’ work ‘ does not 
lie in the speeulations which may be based upon it,’ but in the mass 
and solidity of the newiy ascertained facts. Quite true, doubtless, 
as Sir W. Thomson modestly acknowledges; still it is somewhat 
strange that Haeckel’s ‘speculations’ should not have been protested 
against, whilst the others are so quickly subjected to that process. 
And it is equally noteworthy that while, as Sir W. Thomson justly 
observes, ‘the generalisations or impressions, or whatever they may 
be, of the few men selected to observe these facts [all of them of 
European celebrity ] are as much a part of the result of the expedition 
as everything else,’ and that it was his ‘duty to offer them,’—their 
main impression was that while ‘the close examination of the newer 
Tertiaries, and the careful examination of the fauna of the deep sea 
promise to yield a mass of information in regard to the 
course of Evolution, as to the mode of the origin of species both seem 
as yet equally silent.’ ” 


What is the explanation of this curious jealousy entertained to- 
wards scientific men who lean, if they lean at all, towards theistic 
views of science, as compared with this curious generosity towards 
men who, like Hiickel, not only rave against theistic science, but 
rave against every one who does not accept their own passionately 
auti-theistic science? Why is the latter kind of impious prejudice 
benignantly tolerated where the former pious prejudice is re- 
garded almost as a sort of treason to science? Is it not at 
least as much, even from the scientific point of view, of a trea- 
son to science, to insist, without the shadow of a proof, that 
there is no divine purpose in creation, as to assume, on what 
our great biologists think inadequate grounds, that there 
is such a divine purpose visible in it? Is it not quite as much 
of a sin against purely intellectual truth to insist on seeing 
only what tells against a doctrine of design, as it is to insist 
on seeing only what tells in its favour? To take a famous 
controversy of the present day, for instance, has not the Materi- 
alistic assumption vitiated the view of those who strive to de- 
termine the question whether you can produce life without 
including vital germs in that from which you produce it, at 
least as much as the Theistic assumption has vitiated the 
view of other phenomena of life? We cannot for a moment 
doubt that it is so. We suppose that the only conceivable 





apology to be made for the relative favour with which so many 
great scientific men treat the anti-theistic prejudice, as 
compared with the theistic, is that they are conscious of 
the great unpopularity attending such views in English 
middle-class society, and resent the suspicion and detraction 
which it has brought upon themselves; nay, resent this all the 
more, that the middle-class society which inflicts this ostracisra 
seems to them quite without the scientific means of judging of 
the matters with which it often too peremptorily deals. And this 
may be true as regards the scientific means of judging, but as re- 
gards the scientific means only. For even men of science ought to 
see that it is not a purely scientific question, after all; that the 
moral side of life, on which all classes have the right to form a 
judgment, is of far more importance in relation to the home 
question of God or no God, than the character of any 
purely scientific argument whatever; and that however 
false the particular scientific inference may be to which the 
moral belief in God may give rise among uncultivated per- 
sons, it is still no fault of theirs that they should incline 
strongly to that intellectual view which is most in sym- 
pathy with the teaching of their own consciences. We quite 
admit that uncultivated men with a deep moral belief in God 
will often translate that belief into very unsound and very mis- 
leading, sometimes perhaps even very injurious, intellectual prin- 
ciples, against which it is natural that science should earnestly 
protest. But though scientific men have had much experience 
of this, they have hitherto had comparatively little experience 
of the disastrous effects of Hickelism, or such principles as 
those of the late Professor Clifford, in perverting the tendencies 
of modern investigation ; and could a middle-class as scientifically 
ignorant as our present, but saturated with Atheistic instead of 
with Theistic principles, ever arise, the results would be far 
more destructive than any which we are now able to conceive, 
not simply to the social life of man, but to the prospects of 
scientific thought itself. If the Philistinism which believes in God 
has sometimes scourged Science with whips, the Philistinism 
which should reject God would scourge it with scorpions. We 
cannot speak too highly of the introduction to this thoughtful 
little book. 





THE HISTORY OF THE EUCHARIST IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.* 


Since the author of the Mores Catholici closed the last volume 
of that unique and beautiful work, we have had no book which 
bears any resemblance to it until now. We have no hesitation. 
in classing Father Bridgett’s book with the Ages of Faith. Mr. 
Kenelm Digby’s work may be described as the verification in 
history of the prophecy and promise contained in the Eight 
Beatitudes. The prophecy was that the Christian world should 
put forth by its supernatural fruitfulness eight supreme per- 
fections, and that to each of those perfections should be given,. 
even in this life, a supernatural reward. The author, as his 
intimate friend, the late Julius Hare, told us years ago, had, 
beyond any other man he ever knew, the gift of searching 
with extraordinary rapidity through not only folios, but 
libraries, and gathering whatsoever would group around his: 
main idea. The nine or ten volumes of the Mores Catholici 
contain the greatest variety of historical and biographical 
matter ever collected, as we believe, in any one work. It 
reflects, as in a garden in full bloom, whatever is to be 
found of beauty, natural and spiritual, moral and intellectual, 
in the mind and life of the Christiau ages. What Mr. Kenelm 
Digby did for the Beatitudes, Father Bridgett has done for 
the Eucharist. The whole conception and texture of his 
work is like the latter part of Mr. Digby’s treatment of 
“Blessed are the pure in heart,” only more largely and pre- 
cisely treated. It is impossible in a mere review to convey any 
idea of the beauty of the matter which Father Bridgett has: 
gathered together from our historical records, beginning with 
the Venerable Bede, and ending with the inestimable series of 
volumes issued from the Custody of the Rolls. 

Father Bridgett’s work is not a theological treatise, like the 
Perpétuité dela Foi. It does not profess to treat the subject of 
the Eucharist in a scholastic, but in a historical way. It is net 
so much an esoteric as as exoteric history of a Christian belief 
which has had a large share in renewing the face of the world. 
We will here enter into the dogma no further than to say that a 
belief in the presence of our Saviour, according to his promise, 
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“always to the end of the world,” has prolonged and sustained 
the belief in the Incarnation; and that the Eucharist has 
been believed to be a mystery of almighty power by which 
that promise has been in a special manner fulfilled. 

Father Bridgett has traced the course of this belief in history 
and has gathered from all kinds of records, histories, lives, laws, 
canons, and documents, ecclesiastical and secular, the manifold 
ways in which this belief has been expressed and ensbrined in 
the worship of the Church, the public actions of nations, and 
the private lives of men. The same idea was worked out in a 
small volume of singular beauty about fifty years ago, by Abbé 
Gerbet, oue of the early companions of Lamennais, and after- 
wards Bishop of Perpignan. His work, called Le Dogme 
Générateur de la Piété Catholique, was translated into English 
somewhere about 1836. It was, however, a mere outline. Father 
Bridgett has fitted it up with a profusion of narratives, and 
details collected with great research, and commented on with 
critical explanation. 

It is not possible to give more than the heads of the two 
volumes, which will well repay a careful reader. The subject 
is divided into two periols, the first beginning with the 
earliest notices of Christianity in Britain, and reaching down 
to the close of the Saxon times; the second, from that 
date to the sixteenth century, on which, however, the author 
does not enter. He promises to treat it in a third volume here- 
after. In the opening of the first period are given many details 
very little known of the passage of the British Christians from 
our shores, when the Saxon invasion forced them to migrate. 
They passed into Armorica, or Brittany, and were received 
there by men of their own race who were still heathens. In 
time they became Christians, by contact with Christianity. In 
the Saxon period, a large use is made of the History of the 
Anglo-Saxon Race, by the Venerable Bede, and of the lives of his 
followers, which are unsurpassed in simplicity and beauty ; 
there is also a great amount of detail from the private and 
domestic life of those early centuries. The second period is that 
of the Anglo-Normans; the later Hnglish, and Scotch. 

The first volume closes with a retrospect which reminds us of 
the opening of Lord Macaulay’s History of England. Lord 
Macaulay, with great candour, records the beneficent effects not 
only of Christianity, but of the Catholic Church, on the civilisa- 
tion and on the formation of the civil and political life of England. 
father Bridgett has shown how distinct and powerful an in- 
fluence has gone forth from the belief in the Eucharist in 
accomplishing this profound and beneficent result. He says, 
“The first element of greatness to a nation is its freedom,”’ 
and he traces out the abolition of bondage and serfdom, 
and the consciousness of brotherhood and supernatural 
equality, which, from the communion of high and low, lord 
and peasant, bond and free, levelled all before God and his 
law, while it upheld all authority and obedience and loyalty 
in the political order. He then shows how the penitential 
discipline of the Church conspired to the same effect, and how 
that_discipline rests upon communion and excommunication ; 
so, again, in those days of violence, did the right of 
sanctuary and the multiplication of churches throughout the 
land, from the cathedrals to the wayside chapels, which were 
shrines of the Holy Eucharist, as a great writer well said long 
ago, “ strongly concentrating the idea of the divine presence.” 

Throughout these remarks, we have refrained from discussing 
the theology of Father Bridgett’s volumes, and have dealt only 
with what we have called their exoteric aspect in the field of 
history, biography, and antiquities, sacred and secular. Read 
only in this sense, they cannot fail to have a high and refined 
interest. 


JAMES OUTRAM.* 
Tu noble character, the striking individuality, and the 
chequered career of General Outram supply to his biographer 
materials full of interest and instruction. James Outram was 
born at Butterley Hall, in Derbyshire, in 1803. His father, a 
civil engineer of much talent, is described as “ very determined 
and high-spirited, acutely sensitive of honour, with a hasty and 
impetuous, but generous, temper, and a restless energy which 
could ill brook either stupidity or opposition.” His mother was 
a woman of “remarkable talents,” as well as of “spirit and 
independence.” ‘The leading characteristics of both united in 
the distinguishing qualities of their famous son. The father 
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died in the midst of a new and extensive business enterprise, 
and Mrs. Outram was left with five children in very moderate 
circumstances. Removing to Aberdeen in 1810, she placed 
James at school, first in the vicinity, and afterwards in town. 
Out of school hours, the school seems to have been turned into 
acamp, with regular drill and manoeuvres, and all the pomp 
and circumstance of mimic war. In Aberdeen, young Outram 
delignted to associate with the soldiers and the sailors, and here 
he was inspired with the fixed determination to be a soldier, 
At thirteen, small boy as he was, he was chivalrous enough to 
“lick the biggest boy in the school” for bullying a little fellow, 
and to charge and rout an aggressive mastiff with the spirit he 
afterwards displayed against boars and tigers. Tis application 
to study, though not intense, was satisfactcry. After a session 
at College, where his adventurous instincts rapidly developed, 
he accepted a direct Indian cadetship. Like so many other 
distinguished men, he was to derive his real training from the 
work of practical administration. 

When James Outram landed at Bombay, at the age of sixteen, 
he was “a puny lad” of tive feet one inch high. ‘lo fevers and 
other sickness he attributed his further growth to five feet eight; 
but at nineteen he was still “the smallest staff officer in the 
Army.” He was early appointed acting adjutant of his batta- 
lion, and advanced steadily in the good opinion of his superiors. 
There being no opening for active service just then, he found 
vent for his energies in hog-hunting, a dangerous sport, in 
which he had neither equal nor second; the record for July to 
March, 1823-4, for example, gives Outram seventy-four first 
spears out of one hundred and twenty-three, the rest being 
divided among twelve competitors, only one of whom scores so 
many asten. He vainly offered his sword for the Burma cam- 
paign, but was present at the siege of Kitttir, where he volun- 
teered to lead the storming-party. He was now scarcely twenty- 
two. A few weeks later, he promptly.crushed an insurrection, 
that threatened to become dangerous, in Western Khandesh. 
Marked for special employment, he was appointed, in 1825, to 
command a Bhil corps, to be raised for police duties. The 
Bhils were a tribe of turbulent marauders, generally considered 
to be irreclaimaLle. Outram reclaimed them. He went alone 
with them into their jungles, lived unguarded among them, 
drank brandy more copiously than the thirstiest, hunted with 
greater boldness and success than the most daring, beat the 
foremost of them in their most admired exercises, and helped 
them and loved them. He conquered their confidence, and from 
five adventurous Bhils he gradually raised his force to as many 
as six hundred, relieving the regulars wholly from outpost 
duty. He had tamed the untamable Bhils, he ruled 
the district with them, and in 1830 he successfully marched 
at their head into the impracticable Ding country. 
Outram’s Bhils, like soldiers that knew him well at a later 
period, “ were ready at any time to go through fire and water 
for him ;”’ and when he left them, after a residence of ten years, 
in which, by his sympathy, courage, honesty, and firmness, he 
had carried through “a great philanthropic as well as political 
movement,” he left behind him a memory that may be fitly 
compared with that of Meadows Taylor in Shorapoor. Captain 
Eastwick has most justly remarked that “there is no mean 
lesson in statecraft to be derived from the study of this portion 
of Sir James Outram’s career. In it lies the whole secret of the 
marvellous rise and progress of our Indian Empire.” 

From 1835 to 1838, Captain Outram was engaged in the 
pacification of the Mahi Kanta, where his energetic action and 
plain-speaking brought upon him for the first time the animad- 
versions of Government. On the outbreak of the Afghan war, 
however, the “essentially warlike” political plunged gladly 
into the midst of dangers and difficulties, as extra aide-de-camp 
to Sir John Keane. Eager as he was for service, he saw clearly 
the mistaken policy of the war, and anxiously hoped fora blood- 
less walk-over. He achieved great distinction in the campaign, 
and after the siege of Khelat, he carried despatches direct to 
Somniani, by a most hazardous journey of 355 miles, in seven 
days and a half, through the heart of the enemy’s country. 
Major Outram next received the difficult succession to 
Colonel Pottinger, political agent in Lower Sind, his duties 
being soon extended to Upper Sind and Baluchistan. It 
would be difficult to overrate the importance of his administra- 
tion, and of his inspiriting counsels during the panic and doubt 
succeeding the terrible disaster at Cabul. But his vigorous 
advocacy of advance on Cabul, with his bold championship of 
poor Hammersley, and the timely restoration of Shal to Khelat, 
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incurred the displeasure of Lord Ellenborough, who curtly re- 
manded him to regimental duty. Outram was quite prepared 
for this result of his imperative allegiance to the “ demands of 
right and public honour,” and in his “ degradation ” he received 
wide sympathy. Presently “the Bayard of India” was required 
to return to Sind, to act under Sir Charles Napier, who had 
already taken the first steps in the policy of annexation, a policy 
wholly repugnant to Outram’s conscience and judgment. 
Outram was undoubtedly right ; but the controversy embittered 
his life for many years. After a splendid defence of the Hyder- 
abad Residency, he returned to England, having been absent a 
quarter of a century. 

But Colonel Outram was constitutionally unfitted for fur- 
lough. The affairs of Sind were never out of his mind. 
Returning to India, e bore patiently another undeserved snub- 
bing from Lord Ellenborough, and after taking a distinguished 
part in quelling a dangerous outbreak in the Southern Maratha 
country, he was posted as resident at Satara in 1845. Here he 
worked hard in preparing his answer to Sir W. Napier’s 
Conquest of Scinde, the “monstrously untrue statements” of 
which galled him sorely. Though entitled to some £3,000 as 
Sind prize-money, he would not touch a penny of it for his own 
use, poor as he was, but distributed the whole sum in charitable 
objects. In 1847 he was transferred to Baroda, where he reso- 
lutely tackled with “ khatpat,” a system of bribery and corrup- 
tion which the natives believed effectual in influencing Eng- 
lish public officers in the administration of justice. Outram 
draws a revolting picture of the state of things in Baroda, 
which he calls a “ sink of iniquity.” He thought the Govern- 
ment apathetic, and the Government thought his language 
“intemperate and indiscreet ;” and his special report on khat- 
pat led to his summary removal. In the long-run, however, 
Baroda was transferred to the supreme Government, and 
Outram was victoriously reinstated by Lord Dalhousie, to the 
utter destruction of the khatpat system. Indeed, the greater 
part of Outram’s proposals were actually carried into effect in 
1854-5, under orders of the Government of India or the Court of 
Directors. Meantime, Outram had just missed the Crimean 
war, the great disappointment of his life. After a short tenure 
of the civil and military command of Aden, he was appointed 
to the Residency of Lucknow, the best position in Lord Dal- 
housie’s gift, and the centre of his future work in India. 

The condition of Oude was so hopelessly bad that even 
Outram agreed that the distasteful policy of annexation was 
inevitable. Home again in continued bad health, he received 
instant invigoration with his appointment to lead the Persian 
expedition of 1856-7. Hardly had he brought this to a speedy 
and brilliant termination when his services were anxiously 
demanded in Bengal. ‘The Mutiny was no surprise to Outram. 
He now took the command between Caleutta and Cawnpore, 
and joined with the military control the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of Oude. How he hurried troops up country for the relief 
of Lucknow, how chivalrously and deliberately he made the 
heavy sacrifice of his right of command in favour of his friend 
Havelock, how distinguished a part he bore in the decisive 
operations,— the great facts of this time are familiarly 
remembered. Less known is the admirable conduct of 
Outram in mingling clemency with sternness, and in striving to 
make a separation between the innocent and the guilty. Once 
more he risked his prospects in successfully urging a modifica- 
tion of the Governor-General’s proclamation in Oude. His 
varied work as military member of the Governor-General’s 
Council we can only refer to. He was laid to rest in West- 
minster Abbey in 1863, full of honours. 

The absorbing interest of Outram’s career tends to neglect of 
the merits or demerits of the biographer. One volume, even on 
a smaller scale than this, would have fully sufficed, had not 
General Goldsmid’s kindly hand gathered an excess of interest- 
ing, but not necessary, letters and despatches. A quantity of 
these we would gladly exchange for some additional character- 
istic touches, which must still survive in the memory of many 
of his friends. Outram, if any man, would have exclaimed 
with energy against any inclination to paint him otherwise 
than he was,—to soften a wrinkle, or to smooth off a wart. 
Not that there is more than a little of this. But if Outram 
was sensitive and fiery, even thin-skinned and impulsive, 
and little disposed for the soft phraseology of official custom, 
these are but slight blemishes on his splendid record, for which 
he paid far too dearly. We doubt whether there is a single 
important matter in which history will have much to say for 





the authorities that censured him; and we think that a more 
frank and less untrammelled discussion of Outram’s disputes 
with his superiors, if intensely disliked in some quarters of 
officialdom, would have hal a wholesomely bracing influence. 
His slow promotion—unfairly slow—cramped his undoubtedly 
great abilities, and in the result robbed him of opportunities of 
large command. Yet his neglected advice to throw some regular 
troops into Allahabad, fruitlessly urged upon the Governors 
General and the Commander-in-Chief, even before he set out 
for Persia, shows to’ what purpose he read the signs of the 
times and could prepare for a great emergency. We have 
already referred to his powerful hold on Sind and Baluchistan 
in the first Afghan war, and his conciliatory and discriminating 
policy in the crisis and suppression of the Mutiny. His poli- 
tical work throughout was most ably performed. His thought- 
ful care for his soldiers, Native as well as European, and his 
chivalrous generosity to all, were conspicuous traits. He loved 
himself last. Much, if need were, might be forgiven to a map 
who could honestly declare,—“ Throughout my career I have 
loved the people of India, regarded their country as my home, 
and made their weal my first object.” With many such repre- 
sentatives in India, we should reap the glory of a greater con- 
quest than we have yet won there, and think of our Eastern 
Empire with easier minds than we can pretend to do now. 





AN ENTHUSIAST’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Who was Joseph Barker? will probably be the exclamation of 
many readers, and yet if we are to credit this autobiography, 
Barker was such a power in England, that for twenty years “he 
kept the country in a constant state of excitement and dis- 
quietude ;” and such were the feelings of the richer classes gener- 
ally against him, that it was hardly safe for him to go abroad 
after dark. ‘ My religious and political opponents,” he writes, 
“ joined their forces, and seemed bent on my destruction. They 
believed I was undermining the foundations of society, and 
throwing all things into confusion...... And many treated 
me as a kind of outlaw, as a man who had no rights that 
anybody was bound to respect, and rude boys and reckless 
men took liberties with my property, and even threatened 
me with death. Insurance companies would not insure my 
property.” Mr. Barker, who observes that if he does not 
write his own life somebody else will, probably thought himself 
a much more important person than he really was. He had, no 
doubt, attracted attention among a section of the people, for 
he was a clever, noisy agitator and controversialist; but his 
pamphlets and magazines, his sermons and political har- 
angues had in them no power capable of influencing the 
educated classes. He admits that at one period of his life 
his views were “intolerably extravagant,” but the reader, 
when he makes himself acquainted with this strange nar- 
rative, will probably think that throughout his different 
phases of belief and non-belief—for he was at different 
times a Methodist, a Unitarian, and an Atheist—Mr. Barker’s 
honesty of purpose was far more conspicuous than his judgment. 

He confesses his follies with the utmost frankness. From 
the “Old Connexion” he passed over to the New, and pro- 
posed entirely to remodel that, and then all the Churches 
of Christendom. When a Methodist, he adopted many of the 
opinions of the Plymouth Brethren, and objected to insurance 
companies, to war, to law-suits, and to all employment of force 
by Christians as a means of government; and he withdrew 
from the “ Preachers’ Beneficent Society,” resolved in case of 
sickness or old age to trust to the providence of God, which 
“was more than the leading members of the Connexion could 
endure.” He became a teetotaler, and finding himself better for 
the practice, and able to preach for an hour at a time—which 
must have been a doubtful benefit to his hearers—he prescribed 
total abstinence universally. He had been a great smoker, and 
was “a wretched slave” to the habit, but thinking the “ offen- 
sive practice” inconsistent with his principles as a teetotaler, 
he gave it up, as well as tea and coffee, and then discovered “ the 
folly, the filthiness, and the wickedness of smoking tobacco.” 

In 1846, Mr. Barker began, he tells us, to dabble in polities : 

“T would have no King, no Queen, no House of Lords, and no 
State Church. I would abolish the laws of entail and primogeniture, 
and reduce land to a level with other kinds of property. The sale of 


land should be as untrammelled as that of common merchandise, and 
it should be as liable to be taken for debt. 1 broached startling views 

* The Life of Joseph Barker. Written by Himself. Edited by his Nephew, John 
Thomas Barker. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1881, 
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with regard to the right of property in land, and urged that as it was 
maturally common property, it should be considered as belonging to 
the nation or Government, and made to bear the principal burden of 
taxation.” 

Holding these opinions, which he lived long enough to despise, 
Barker joined the Chartists, and published a paper called The 
People, which gained a large circulation. The redeeming 
feature of his conduct at this period is that, while Ernest Jones 
and others were in favour of gaining their ends by force of 
arms, Barker was in favour of peaceful measures. He was im- 
prisoned, however, and afterwards bound over to take his trial 
on a charge of sedition and conspiracy. His life was even in 
danger, for a lying witness swore that Barker had engaged in 
a plot to burn the city of Manchester, but the wretch was 
happily convicted of perjury ; and if Barker’s conduct had been 
foolish, his integrity and purity of purpose were unimpeachable. 
Barker is said to have treated his opponents as he treated the 
Book of Common Prayer; but as that book is as much used 
and reverenced as ever, although he “literally cut it to pieces ” 
and “loaded it with ridicule and contempt,” it is possible that 
his assaults on political enemies, and especially on the aristo- 
cracy, “the enemies of the human race,” had no more lasting 
dafluence. His instability is allowed by his editor :— 

“Truths he discovered and expounded in the Evangelical Reformer 

were found to be no truths at all, when he began to publish the 
Christian Investigator. And further investigations into truth only 
led him to discard his former notions in the pages of The Christian. 
And by the time he had brought The Christian to a close he had ceased 
to be a Christian altogether. He was always adopting new opinions, 
always advocating something fresh, always shifting his ground, so 
that his followers never knew what to believe or what to reject. At 
the outset of his career, the ‘Old Body’ was the repository of the 
truth, then the New Connexion was the truth, then Quakerism 
claimed his affections, after that the Barkerites were the lights of 
the world, then Unitarianism was shown to be the true Gospel, and 
finally it was discovered that there was no Gospel truth at all. The 
most surprising thing of all was the success with which he carried 
out his changes of opinion, so as not to lose the confidence of his 
followers. ,... . The fact was, he could make ‘the people’ believe 
anything, however absurd, and did make them believe everything he 
advocated, until they arrived at the same goal as himself, and 
believed nothing.” 
The character which is not flattering is that of a popular 
‘agitator, who “ possessed the art of putting things so that he 
could make the most reasonable and well-established opinions 
look erroneous and absurd,”—an art which is frequently the 
chief accomplishment of the charlatan. But this man, who was 
“everything by turns and nothing long,” never purposely de- 
ceived others, and was egregiously deceived himself. He loved 
novelty, he loved drastic measures, he was never more in his 
element than when he tried to prove, in public assemblies or in 
writing, that all living creeds and institutions were rotten at 
the core. 

Joseph Barker’s representation of religious life in the sect 
with which his early life was associated is far from attractive, 
and may be coloured by prejudice. At the class meetings of 
the Methodists, members are expected to relate their reli- 
gious experiences, and as “a low and desponding experience 
is accounted rather discreditable,” there is a constant 
temptation for people to profess what they do not feel. 
“1 have myself,” writes Mr. Barker, “felt in scores and hun- 
dreds of cases that the persons addressing me in class, or speak- 
ing before me in love-feasts, or praying in prayer-meetings, were 
thus violating the great law of truth.” The prayers on these 
ovcasions are said to be sometimes unintelligible. “ There 
was a man that was once appointed with me as a prayer-leader 
that would pray a length of time, and scarcely ever utter a sen- 
tence that had any sense in it. He would pray for God to bless 
our iniquities, and to fill our transgressions with his Holy Spirit, 
that they might run like oil from vessel to vessel, refreshed with 
new wine.” Joseph Barker’s pictures of Methodist revivals re- 
semble in their extraordinary manifestations the revivals of the 
early Methodists, which perplexed John Wesley and distressed his 
brother Charles. ‘ The preachers,” we are told, “ jumped over 
the forms, climbed over the pews, kneeled down and prayed 
beside such as they supposed to be penitents, whispered in their 
ears, urged them to believe, talked in sterner ways to such as 
they supposed to be unawakened...... The screams, the 
shouts, the jarring songs, the disorders and indecencies were at 
times quite horrible. On many occasions three, four, or five, 
aud at times even ten or twenty, would be praying and 
shouting together.’ After showing the evils of a re- 
vival at Sheffield, the disorders of which disgusted all 
sober-minded people, Mr. Barker adds, sensibly enough, 





that some enthusiasm and expression of emotion is essen- 
tial to the religious life. “I have no doubt,” he says, 
“that while the Methodists have rendered their societies ex- 
ceedingly shallow, unintelligent, and morally defective by en- 
couraging excitement so unduly, other religious bodies have 
driven people away from their circle, and obliged them to seek 
an asylum amongst the Methodists, by not giving to excitement 
its proper place.” Pope says, in a letter to Arbuthnot, that to 
attack vices in the abstract without touching persons may be 
safe fighting indeed, but it is fighting with shadows. Mr, 
Barker observes that this was the only kind of fighting per- 
mitted in the Connexion. There was a general understanding 
that no direct attack should be made on any particular vice; 
“or, at least, that no direct and special attack should be made 
on any such vice as was patronised or practised among the 
leading friends, that nothing should be said in the pulpit caleu- 
lated to disturb the peace of the society, to offend the friends 
and supporters of the cause, or drive away seat-holders and 
contributors to the funds.” 

Barker was a self-educated man, and the energy with 
which, while occupied in spinning, he contrived to acquire 
knowledge does him infinite credit. At sixteen, according 
to his own account, he was working at his business from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day, was learning English, Latin, 
Greek, and shorthand, and “ was also occupied in preaching on 
Sundays, and in preparing sermons also during the week.” 
This zeal for knowledge and an invincible resolution to over- 
come difficulties are traits of character which every one must 
respect. Barker, however, was unstable and unwise, and his 
rashness is as conspicuous as his sincerity. When in America, 
he was fool enough “for an experiment” to set the prairie on 
fire, an amusement which nearly cost him his life. 





AMATEUR POTTERY PAINTING.* 


Tuts book of Mr. Hancock’s appears to us the best that has yet 
been written with the view of practically teaching pottery 
and glass painting, and he may be congratulated on having 
successfully combined conciseness with a very exhaustive 
account of the different kinds of painting on porcelain and 
glass. He gives us, besides, an interesting account of the 
history of porcelain and pottery, and treats in a useful and 
helpful manner what he calls the “amateur’s sphere of work,” 
helping to determine what amateurs can do with advantage, and 
what they cannot; that is to say, explaining where he considers 
amateur work may successfully compete with manufactured 
productions. He thinks the amateurs in their right place when 
producing works of art which require great expenditure of 
time, such as an amateur has freely at his disposal, but 
which would naturally become very costly if produced 
in a manufactory. We cannot, however, quite agree with 
Mr. Hancock, that ‘many people suppose that the pro- 
cesses necessary to produce a successful piece of pottery 
painting are out of the reach of amateurs, and that the diffi- 
culties of manipulation are insurmountable.” We think, on the 
contrary, rather, that endless young ladies take up this branch 
of art in a happy-go-lucky style, without any previous know- 
ledge of drawing or any adequate idea that it is necessary 
“to have already mastered the technique of ordinary draw- 
ing, and to possess some knowledge of water or oil-colour 
painting,” and even under the false impression that they “ only 
require to be informed as to the peculiarities of the ceramic 
colours themselves.” No one who has visited the annual exhi- 
bitions at Howell and James’s can fail to be struck by the im- 
mense amount of thoroughly bad amateur work displayed there. 
The average is very unequal ; by the side of the really tine prize 
pieces, there is much hopelessly bad work, thorough young 
ladies’ work, showing the greatest possible deficiency in 
much necessary knowledge altogether outside the “know- 
ledge of the nature of ceramic colours, and the methods 
of using them.” It is certainly a disappointment to the 
present writer that there is not more trace in this exhibi- 
tion of the improved knowledge of general drawing which 
is supposed to have filtered down into the nation since the 
establishment of the Art schools. It is not only that the most 
part of this work does not pass the line which separates the 
amateur from the professional—viz., as representing a distinct 
sentiment or motive thoroughly well—butthat it has, besides, such 
an air of being fully satisfied with itself as to bear out completely 





* The Amateur Pottery and Glass Puinter. By Campbell Hancock, London : 
Allen and Co. 
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this remark, made once in our hearing by a well-known writer 
on Art:—‘The common-place is frequently very astound- 
ing; but perhaps the most extraordinary of all ordinary states 
of mind is that of the amateur who expects to do without 
earnest work and sustained effort what the professional strains 
at, often in vain, his whole life long,—to do, in a word, good 
work.” 

It may be useful to our readers to be told briefly the dif- 
ferent subjects treated by Mr. Hancock. He gives us first his 
idea of the amateur’s sphere of work, and we cannot do better 
than give a quotation here which shows the high aim he sets 
before him :— 

“The writer’s idea of a complete ceramic picture is not simply so 
much under-glaze or over-glaze painting, but a combination of these, 
or any other processes which may be discovered, by which the artist 
is enabled to represent in material forms the ideas of nature which 
are in his own mind as they are presented to him. Indeed, herein 
lies the great advantage of the artist-workman or amateur over the 
mere operative, who earns his daily bread by painting flowers at 
fourpence a piece. The artist is anxious judiciously to step out of 
the beaten track, and avail himself of any means by which he can 
produce more beautiful work than he has hitherto done.” 

After the general treatment of what the amateur is to aim at 
comes a chapter on implements and materials, and here our own 
-observation leads us to differ with Mr. Hancock on a matter of 
detail, which is, however, of some importance. We think, in his 
engravings of brushes, those called shading and rose brushes 
do not represent the best brushes for working. And there is 
mo mention at all of the ordinary square-topped, long-haired 
‘brush, even at the end, which is universally used for everything 
but lining, tracing, and fine finishing-strokes. These brushes 
are indispensable for laying on the first colours, but unfortu- 
nately the only good ones are of a French make; they cannot 
be procured really good in London. No one who has once 
tried those made by the best French makers, like those in use 
at the Sévres works, would again use the ordinary kind. 
‘We believe that these brushes are also in use at Minton’s 
works, one of the artists there getting the supply direct from 
France. The desk designed by Mr. Hancock to supply the place 
of painting-table and easel seems most complete and practical 
in its arrangements, but it would certainly add to the useful- 
ness of this book to the would-be-student, if Mr. Hancock gave 
some idea of the expense of this desk, and also perhaps of the 
cost of some of the other special implements recommended 
by him. He gives us a chapter on enamel or over-glaze 
colours, describes the peculiar properties of each, explains 
their manipulation, and the proportions in which they should 
‘be brought together, and gives instructions for such as require 
special treatment. The next chapter, on ground-laying, gilding, 
&c., is really interesting, besides being most practical and clear 
in exposition. Then comes his account of under-glaze colours, 
and what he considers to be the province of this branch of the 
art :— 

“Indeed, we may distinguish enamel from under-glaze painting 
much as we should water from oil-colour painting. -In other words, 
just as lights are left in water-colour painting, using only Chinese- 
white where absolutely necessary, so they are in enamel-painting ; 
while as shadows are painted in and lights put on with more or less 
of flake-white mixed with the colour in oil painting, so should they 
be with under-glaze work. It is the oil-painting of the ceramic artist. 
Unless he takes full advantage of the under-glaze process to produce 
the peculiar effects of oil-painting, he may as well confine himself to 
enamel-painting, which is infinitely less troublesome and expensive, 
and which makes much smaller demands upon the skill of the artist. 
To resort to under-glaze colours, and produce only what could as 
well be done in enamel colours, recalls Charles Lamb’s story of the 
‘Chinaman who burned down his house to roast his pig.” 

Mr. Hancock also gives us a short account of majolica painting, 
which will not be of much practical use to the student. After 
his account of the three distinct methods of painting and 
decorating pottery wares, he passes to “ specific work,” and in 
consequence of its having been suggested to him that it would 
be of service to many students to have one or two examples 


of how to proceed, step by step, he gives simple, prac- 


tical hints, such as learners have frequently asked him 
for. He advises a beginner first to work in monochrome, 
and slowly to introduce himself to colours by carefully using 
such as are complementary to each other. He supplements 
this more general instruction by giving directions how to paint 
several subjects systematically. This ends the part of the book 
oa china painting. 

It is only necessary briefly to remark that the glass painting 
or staining is treated in the same manner. First an account is 
given of the general aim of this style of decoration, then the 





implements and materials are explained, a chapter is devoted to 
the chemical formation of glass, the properties of glass colours 
are explained, and finally, the manipulations and processes used 
are practically and clearly described. 


THE ITALY OF TO-DAY.* 

Ix the winter of 1878-79, M. de Laveleye, the eminent Belgian 
political economist, paid a visit to Italy, and recorded his im- 
pressions in letters to a friend. These letters, first published 
in the Revue de Belgique, form a volume of much interest at the 
present time, containing, as they do, not merely M. de Laveleye’s 
own impressions of men and things, but the opinions of many 
leading men in Italy with whom he had opportunities of con- 
versing. It might, perhaps, have been more satisfactory to the 
reader had M. de Laveleye recast his material, so as to prevent 
repetitions, or to bring together in one place the facts and 
views bearing on one particular subject; but what is lost by the 
discursiveness of the letters as now published, is probably com- 
pensated for by the more vivid presentment of men and things 
which is in this way given. And the leading ideas of the author 
are always sufficiently visible. No matter with whom he may 
be talking, or on what subject, M. de Laveleye’s thoughts soon 
revert to the condition of the Italian people. His mind is most 
deeply interested in their well-being, in the progress of educa- 
tion, of social reform, and of ideas of government amongst 
them. He sees in Italy an old country, as it were, made young 
again, but carrying with it into its renewed youth many of the 
defects, bad habits, and vices even of its former existence. 
We in England too often forget that the regeneration of Italy 
was by no means accomplished when its petty principalities and 
tributary dominions became one under the House of Savoy, and 
are accordingly little interested in Italian progress. The fact, 
however, is that this union was only the first step in the re- 
modelling of Italian life and institutions. Her statesmen had 
and have before them an enormous task, and cannot even now 
lay aside all fears of failure. On the contrary, many elements 
of danger to Italian unity exist to-day ; and some may possibly 
be stronger now than they were when the last remnant of division 
was removed by the entry of Victor Emanuel’s troops into 
Rome, in September, 1870. 

For example, the Italians, as M. de Laveleye often points out, 
have not yet acquired the art of parliamentary government, or 
rather of government by parliamentary parties. They have 
elections of representatives who sit in Rome, and there is a 
ministry responsible to this parliament, but parties in the ordi- 
nary sense are almost non-existent. Hence one great hindrance 
to the proper conduct of public business, and the accomplish- 
ment of urgent reforms. A Ministerial crisis is an event liable 
to occur in Italy any day. No majority is sure of its members 
for an hour. On some slight pretext, a new combination may 
be formed in an evening, and next day a no-confidence vote be 
carried. The Deputies may be patriots in a sense, but in 
Parliament they act as only men, and break into cliques 
whose aims there is no following. The causes of this state of 
things are various. M. de Laveleye records a conversation 
he had with Signor Minghetti, the eminent Italian states- 
man, on this subject; and according to him, apart from 
the question of ordinary electoral reform, the chief cause of the 
shifty character of Italian Parliamentary majorities lies in 
the absence of real division in opinions. The famous Jesuit 
mot Wordre of Pio Nono, forbidding Roman Catholics to become 
either electors or members of the new Italian Parliament, has 
had the effect of keeping the clerical and religious party out of 
Parliament, and those who appear there, are all, therefore, more 
or less, “ emancipated ” persons, between whom the fundamental 
causes of difference are slight. According to another eminent 
Italian, Signor Luzzatti, whose views are cited, the divisions 
of Right, Centre and Left, into which the Chamber of Deputies 
is separated, have no correspondence with the same terms in 
other countries. In the Italian Chamber, the Right are doc- 
trinaire Liberals, and their leaders, Sella and Minghetti, would 
anywhere else belong to the Radical Left. All that is distin- 
guishable between the Right and the Left is a difference in 
tendency. The latter party, now in the majority, shows more 
disposition to lean on the people, and to be guided by its wishes 
towards practical reforms, than the former, but with this differ- 
ence, its views are essentially the same. In short, the attitude 
of the two is summed up ina sentence. The Left says, “ Tout 





* L’Italie Actuelle: Lettres ad un Ami. Par Emile de Laveleye. London: 
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pour le peuple, et par le peuple;” and the Right says, “Tout 
pour le peuple, mais sans le peuple.” In time, perhaps, this 
curious state of things will right itself, but at present the 
absence of well-defined parties is a serious evil, and many long 
for the day when ecclesiasticism will take its share in the con- 
flict for superiority. 

The religious question, however, is, according to M. Laveleye’s 
informants, at present in abeyance in Italy. The State has 
abolished the religious orders, and turned their establishments 
into schools or museums and art galleries, without let or 
hindrance. Hostility has not even been stirred amongst the 
rural working clergy, who, besides, appear to be mere ordained 
peasants, endowed with little glebes, which they cultivate like 
their neighbours. Left in undisturbed possession of these glebes, 
the Curés appear to be in favour of Italian unity, rather than 
otherwise. ‘lhe more active hostility of the organised religious 
orders has, however, nearly as little effect, by reason of the ex- 
treme irreligion of the Italian people. They are, it issaid, a people 
withouta faith. Belief ina God, 8. Minghetti declared, is disap- 
pearing, even among the women, and a melancholy declaration 
itis. But although faith seems to be dormant or dying, it is 
quite possible that Italy may before long find herself face to 
face with some most difficult ecclesiastical questions. There is 
the question of the position of the Pope, who has grown, and 
promises yet to grow, more powerful since the temporal 
sovereignty cease] than before; and should the disestablishment 
of the rural clergy be carried by the Radical Parliament, the 
quiescent peasantry in cassocks may become partisans against 
Italian unity in every village. 

After all, however, the principal dangers of Italy at the pre- 
sent time appear to spring not from clericalism, nor from the 
Italia-Irredenta cry, nor even from sentimental Republicanism, 
but from the hard, grinding misery of the masses of the 
people. Save in Piedmont, where a sturdy race thrives in 
some sort on the land, the condition of the peasantry is 
indescribably bad. 'They have been ground down alike by 
the grievous taxation rendered necessary to enable Italy to 
pay her way, and by the selfishness of the landed proprietary. 
In the centre and south of Italy especially, the people often 
live in a kind of agony of want, and many thoughtful leaders 
of opinion dread the spread of anarchic ideas subversive of all 
Government, should this state of things be allowed to continue. 
That these apprehensions are by no means groundless is shown by 
the prevalence of brigandage in many parts of Italy and in Sicily, 
and, above all, by the wide-spread ramifications of the Camorra, 
a kind of secret camaraderie, which tyrannises over individuals 
and communities alike. Reading the descriptions of the miseries 
which M. de Laveleye saw with his own eyes, one wonders, 
indeed, that crime of all kinds is not more prevalent than we 
know it to be. What, for instance, could be sadder than this 
picture of the peasantry in the neighbourhood of Albano P— 

“Few persons are to be scen in the fields and woods around 
Albano, but such as you do see are usually clad in rags. heir leok 
is dull and heavy. You never hear them laugh or sing. There is no 
féte on Sundays, no musie or dancing, not even promenading. The 
men loaf about the streets, with their jackets flung over their 
shoulders, or drink in the cafés and wine-shops; and the women sit 
on the door-steps. Even the children have no amusement.” 

The whole population lives in the villages and small towns, 
and there are no little farms scattered about the country, where 
their dwellings are usually half in ruins, sordid, and dirty 
beyond description. The dream of a free, happy Italy is yet 
far from realisation. Agriculture is necessarily very backward 
under such a state of things, and as long as taxation remains 
so burdensome, little can be done to improve it. The Govern- 
ment, however, is trying to abolish the grist tax, that most ob- 
noxious of imposts; and with time, patience, and economy, 
things may mend. But economy is not, according to M. de 
Laveleye, a virtue of Italian statesmen; and he frequently cen- 
sures them for the ready way in which they vote away large 
sums for the luxuries displayed in ministerial bureaux, or 
objects of no greater importance. 

M. de Laveleye has much to say about the progress of educa- 
tion in Italy, having been naturally much in the company of 
professors and teachers. His account is, on the whole, cheering. 
In the towns particularly, much zeal is shown to promote the 
instruction of the people, and the religious difficulty nowhere 
presents itself. The contrast, in this respect, to what is seen in 
Belgium is a constant wonder to the observant writer, although 
it indicates a religious apathy which has serious drawbacks. 
Religious instruction appears to be given in the primary schools 





of Italy by lay teachers without let or hindrance, the attitude 
of the Clergy being one of complete indifference as to what the 
State may do in such matters. The secondary schools and 
lyceums are numerous and well attended, and more and more 
attention is being paid to the education of women, who are now 
admitted to at least nine of the universities. At Naples Univer- 
sity three young women were students, one following medicine, 
another the sciences, and the third philosophy. One of the best 
features to be noted is the evident interest of many among the 
Italian nobility in the progress and instruction of the people. 

These are but a few of the many subjects of interest dis- 
cussed or touched upon in this pleasant and instructive little 
book, but we cannot extend its survey further. We may, how- 
ever, give, in conclusion, M. de Laveleye’s summing-up of the 
situation. As will have been gathered, he is not hopeless of 
Italy, but he thinks her dangers in the future by no means 
small. In her favour he counts the fact that her frontiers are, 
save in one small particular, well defined, and that she has no 
outside foes to fear. The national dynasty is likewise popular 
everywhere, and the army well trained and free from political 
divisions. The nobility is progressive and intelligent, the 
country has many centres of enlightenment, and the people are 
quick to learn, laborious when allowed to reap the fruits of 
their labour, and frugal. No great city accumulates masses 
of workmen, and there is no religious fanaticism even among 
the clergy. ‘These are all good points, but the picture has 
a dark side, which must not be overlooked. A chief element 
of danger M. de Laveleye declares to lie in the unequal 
distribution of wealth, and consequent misery of the 
masses of the population. The taxes are heavy, and on the 
increase, State possessions and communes alike abusing their 
credit and borrowing for unproductive expenditure. Hence 
arise, in the South especially, secret societies like the Camorra 
and Mafia, causing in certain towns a sort of reign of terror, 
and all over the South the security of life and property is less 
than in any other civilised country. Justice, too, is slow and 
imperfect, the verdict of juries being often a veritable scandal. 
The police is insufficient. Political influences are abused, and 
the Parliamentary machine works badly, while the Press is too 
often the mere organ of personal interests or of small coteries. 
Add to these the dangers from the Papacy and from an ambi- 
tious foreign policy, and it will be seen that Italy has plenty 
of disquieting elements within her borders. If she keep the 
peace, or if her neighbours do so, her internal difficulties may 
be got over, but commotions in Europe might cause the over- 
throw of the present régime. From the present Pope, M. de 
Laveleye does not, apparently, expect much trouble. Leo XIII. 
is, he says, a diplomat, and will not attempt to restore the 
temporal power of the Papacy, but rather seek to obtain the 
supremacy of Roman Catholicism in Italy and elsewhere by a 
show of quietness and submission. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_—>——— 

The British Quarterly, for July. (Hodder and Stonghton.)—The 
post of honour in this number is very properly given to Mr. Freeman’s 
“ Augustodunum.” This kind of essay, with its mingling of classical 
and medizeval associations, is one which the writer specially excels, 


‘and in which he always pleases readers that have even a rudi- 


mentary knowledge of the subject. The long article, ‘‘ Carlyle and 
Mrs. Carlyle: a Ten Years’ Reminiscence,” which follows, is in- 
teresting for the glimpses which it gives of the Carlyles’ life at 
Chelsea, but its general bearing is not plain. We do not see what 
was the unhappiness in the home. Carlyle’s life was, of course, in a 
measure apart from his wife, but it was not more so, was, we may 
venture to say, less so than that of nine men out of ten. “The 
New Policy of the Vatican” will well repay perusal. There are 
many things to make us believe that a new departure in Papal policy 
is at hand, and the article confirms the belief. The doubt is whether 
the present Pope is strong enough to take an active part in it- 
The other articles are “The Land Difficulty in India,” “The French 
Republic,” and “ The Revised Version of the New Testament.” 

The Little Messmates. By the Rev. Frederick W.Smart. (Masters 
and Co.)—This is a charming little tale, which is only too short, 
—it does not take a quarter of an hour to read the whole of it ; 
but it is written by one who knows how to embody true humour 
and true pathos within the limits of a very few pages, and to make 
his readers thoroughly enjoy what seems at first sight so little in 
quantity, that there could be hardly room in it either to touch the 
heart or to reach the springs of mirth, much less to do both 


effectually. 
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Anti-Theistic Theories. By Robert Flint, D.D. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—The author of this work writes with strong convictions on 
the side of belief, yet, we believe, he takes pains to be fair to his 
opponents. The various Anti-Theistic theories, Atheism, Materialism, 
Positivism, Secularism, Pantheism, are successively reviewed, and 
their difficulties and weak points are noted. The materialist, it is 
shown, cannot arrive at that unity which is the professed goal of every 
philosophical system, but finds himself at last face to face withaduality, 
matter and force. In his theory there is always more in the effect 
than in the assigned cause, and its principle that ‘nothing comes 
from nothing ”’ is pertinaciously disregarded. So our author argues at 
length and with much skill. In fact, materialism, as expounded by 
some of its professors, is made up of gratuitous assumptions. Why, 
for instance, are we to assume that what has no end could have had 
no beginning? Nevertheless, materialism, our author fears, is 
spreading, though it would be paying it too high acompliment to say 
that it is making progress, as that would imply that it was now able 
to produce on its behalf better arguments than in the past. The hold 
it has on the popular mind in the present day is due, in our author’s 
opinion, to a variety of complex causes, one among which is the rest- 
lessness and discontent diffused throughout Europe by the French 
Revolution, and conspicuously manifesting itself in Socialistic and 
Nihilistic dreams. Dr. Flint’s essay (it was the “ Baird Lecture” 
for 1877) discusses the wide subject of the various Atheistic systems 
of philosophy within a compass not too great for ordinary readers. 


Sackcloth and Broadcloth. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—The main interest of this book lies in the comparison 
between the Rev. Lawrence Sivewright, a somewhat worldly parson, 
of latitudinarian views, and a ritualist priest, Mr. Lently. Each of 
them has something to do with the management of difficult affairs, 
The worldly-wise adviser makes a distinguished success; the enthu- 
siast fails ; though, indeed, the moral which Miss Middlemass draws 
is somewhat incongruous. “When all is said, it perhaps comes to 
this,—that the very persons who would seek the respectable, the 
aristocratic Parson’s counsel and assistance under the weight of mere 
worldly care, might fain fly, nevertlieless, to the dusty, unfashion- 
able, and less logical Priest, when in an hour of extremity the suffer- 
ing soul cries aloud for spiritual guidance and help.’ The 
“ Priest,” however, is not very skilfully drawn; we get a much 
more vivid notion of his slatternly, helpless wife, and of his 
uproarious children, than we do of him. The ‘“ Parson,” 
on the contrary, is a capital character, one which does Miss 
Middlemass’s literary skill and knowledge of life much credit. 
Generally, in fact, this book shows much improvement on what we 
have before seen from her pen. Asa tale, it is not much. There is 
no particular plot, and half the characters might have been retrenched, 
without any material damage to the story. But it is distinctly well 
written. The characters are vividly drawn, the dialogue easy 
and natural. A Woman’s Requital. By Helen Dickens. 3 vols. 
(Charles J. Skeet.) —The heroine of this book—who tells her own 
story, and certainly does not tell it well—reminds us somewhat of Jane 
Eyre, and the man that she falls in love with certainly bears some 
resemblance to Mr. Rochester. Here is a little bit of dialogue :— 
“©¢Go, Mr. Lovering, go!’ He smiled provokingly. ‘Say, “ Wil- 
liam, I love you!” and then, perhaps, I may.’ ‘I said it, and 
got laughed at and kissed for my pains.” But the resem- 
blance does not go much beyond this and the fact that Mr. 
Lovering unhappily follows his original in having a wife already, 
while he is making love to Miss Sharland. In fact, this is a very 
dreary story, not told in a way to make it more attractive. 


Stonehenge. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (Stanford.)—This is an 
interesting monograph. The author has made elaborate measure- 
ments, examined the character of the stones narrowly, and come to 
certain conclusions, conclusions which will not be the less acceptable 
because they are stated with a becoming modesty and a hesitation 
which quite suits so obscure a subject. We cannot do better than 
state these conclusions as briefly as possible. 1. The earth circle 
made for religious, sepulchral, or civil purposes. 2. The avenue 
added, pointing roughly to the midsummer sunrise. 3. Monuments 
in the circle, the trilithons and circle being gradually erected. 4. 
Various interments. 5. Interment of Britons massacred at Amesbury 
in post-Roman times. The blue stones brought from Ireland by 
Merlin. 6. Aurelius Ambrosius and other chiefs buried at Stone- 
henge, the rougher outer blue stones being erected to their memory. 
The chief practical suggestion is the support of the great trilithon 





upright. This is now standing at 66 deg., and its fall ‘‘ cannot be 
far distant.”” When it falls, it must certainly break, thinks Mr. 
Petrie. 


The Theatres of Paris. By J. Brander Mathews. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Mathews’s little book ought to dispel the ignorance 
which yet continues in England on French theatrical matters. In 
moderate space and pleasant manner (more Americano), he gives a 
clear and succinct account of the various French theatres. Beginning 

« with musical theatres, he describes the Academy of Music, the New 





Opéra, then the other lyric houses. Next—and this will be the most 
interesting part of the book—Mr. Mathews treats of the origin, history, 
constitution, and practice of the Comédie Frangaise, with separate 
chapters to the actors and actresses of the company. Theatres of 
drama and spectacle, of farce and extravaganza, receive adequate 
recognition, and a few pages on other places of amusement fitly com- 
plete this useful work. Mr. Mathews’s remarks on Mesdames Arnould- 
Plessy and Favart, MM. Got and Coquelin, show that he is a qualified 
critic, though we should like a longer examination of the respective 
artistic values of the two comedians. There are several anecdotes, 
one of M. Got and M. Charles Maurice, a dramatic critic, worth 
quoting. M. Got’s first appearance at the Comédie was a failure, and 
he received severe condemnation from Maurice. They met in the 
evening of the day when the notice appeared. “Well, young man,” 
said Maurice to Got, “ why have you not been to see me? In France 
it is customary for an artist to call on a writer, and thank him for 
kindly criticism.” ‘In fact, Sir,” said Got, ‘I am poor, and I have 
no money to pay the claque.” Maurice never forgave the actor, and 
continued to criticise him bitterly, much to Got’s advantage, as 
Maurice had a fine eye for weak points. The omission of M. Sylvain’s 
name in the chapters on the Comédie, and le Monsieur de V Orchestre 
for a well-known pseudonym, make our tale of objections. 


Sir William Herschel: his Life and Works. By Edward 8. Holden 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—There are, it seems, in existence copious 
materials for a detailed biography of Sir William Herschel. But we 
may very well be content with the intelligent and sympathetic sketch 
which Mr. Holden, himself a student of the same science, has given us 
in this volume of the great astronomer. William Herschel, born in 
Hanover in 1738, came of a family of musicians. It was as a musician 
that he came over to England, and in teaching and conducting that he 
spent many of the best years of his life. He was, indeed, still by 
profession a musician when, in 1781, he made his great discovery of 
Uranus. How great that discovery was, we, who are used to the 
almost monthly discovery of new members of the “asteroid” group, 
can hardly estimate. But, as Mr. Holden well remarks, “it had abso- 
lutely no parallel, for every other major planet had been known from 
time immemorial.” The following year, music, as a profession, was 
abandoned, though Herschel retained his love for the art to the last. 
Heremoved to Datchet, receiving a salary from the King of £200a year. 
As some one remarked, he was “ bought very cheap.” Now it is not 
the fashion for royalty to buy at all. George III. was genuinely 
fond of at least the spectacular part of astronomy, and Herschel 
had constantly to transport his telescope to the palace for the royal 
observer. From Datchet he removed, in 1786, to Slough, and there 
continued to work almost up to the time of his death, in 1822. A 
propos of this new residence, Arago well says, “On peut dire hardi- 
ment du jardin et de la petite maison de Slough, que c’est le lieu du 
monde ott il a été fait le plus de découvertes. Le nom de ce village 
ne périra pas: les Sciences le trasmettront religieusement 4 nos 
derniers neveux.” With Herschel’s name, too, will always be re- 
membered that of his sister Caroline, whose single-hearted devotion to 
her brother and his pursuit are quite as remarkable in their way as is 
that brother’s genius. Mr. Holden has added a valuable summary 
of the works of Herschel, “based upon a careful study of all his 
papers in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ and elsewhere.” 

Lilian Adelaide Neilson. By M. A. de Leine. (Newman and Co.) 
—Mr. de Leine calls his brochure “a memorial sketch, personal and 
critical,” which appears unnecessary, as any biography, however 
slight, can scarcely avoid possessing these properties. We should 
not discuss the title of this book, were it not that there is nothing 
else to notice. The sketch is simply a random stringing-together 
of recollections and newspaper criticisms, with a few trite moralisings 
like, ‘‘ No doubt, she had faults, both as an actress and a woman. 
With the latter, we wish to have nothing to do, but rather to point 
out the undoubted excellences in her character that may be admired 
Is this memorial, or personal, or critical, or what ? 

Horses and Roads. By “ Free-lance.’’ (Longmans and Co.)— 
“Man’s inhumanity to man” is open to objection, but his ignorant 
cruelty to the animals whose lives are worn out in his service is 
absolutely inexcusable. In Horses and Roads, “ Free-lance”’ vigor- 
ously indicates the countless evils due to want of brakes, dosing, bad 
stabling, and, above all, to shoeing. He advocates no shoeing, main- 
taining, with much plausibility, that shoes are not only useless, but 
injurious to an incalculable degree. We should be glad if some 
public-spirited horse-owner would undertake a trial of three methods 
—the ordinary plan of driving nails into living substance, next the 
Charlier, then the natural—and put the results before the public. 
If all the owners of horses in the kingdom would read, examine, and 
test the remarks of “Free-lance,’ the horses would come to the 
conclusion that an equine millennium had arrived. 

Spiritual Evolution. By J. P. B. (Triibner and Co.)—The 
author’s aim in this little book appears to be to show that we may 
hope ultimately to arrive at a “religion of nature” compounded, it 
would seem, out of the evolution theory and the new truths (so he 
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regards them) bronght to light by the recent alleged phenomena of 
spiritualism, and not denied or ridiculed by such men as Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Crookes. He speaks repeatedly of the Soul, the independ- 
ent existence of which he thinks is sufficiently attested, though he 
admits that the evidence hitherto adduced has failed to “arrest the 
inferences which have been drawn from evolution.”? However, as that 
theory testifies to the law of continuity, he thinks that it really points 
to the conclusion that the “immortal principle or soul ’’ must 
have an “eternity behind it, as well as;an eternity before it.’’ He 
believes, in fact, in the Soul’s pre-existence, as wellas in its future 
existence. The misfortune is that evolutionists, for the most part, 
we imagine, do not allow us to believe in any independent 
entity, such as mind or soul; and this negation, as we understand 
they regard as an integral part of their theory of the universe. Our 
author has consequently to fall back on the so-called spiritualistic 
phenomena, and while he holds to evolution, he supplements it with 
the doctrine that we have souls which “emanated by a natural pro- 
cess from the Infinite Mind existing in Nature.” These souls are not 
made, but grow, and are inseparably connected with matter, which, in 
the process of their growth, they mould and fashion after various 
types. Man has a spiritual, that is, a very subtle and ethereal, body, 
which subsists at death. In fact, a spiritual body is really a material 
body ; it is composed of peculiarly fine and attenuated matter. We 
are reminded of the speculations in that clever and ingenious book 
“The Unseen World.” There is no possibility of believing in any 
thing like a fall of man from a higher state; he is rising to such a 
state, that is to say, he may rise to it, and is responsible to himself 
for his progress. We have not, we trust, misrepresented our author. 
But we think he might have said a little more on behalf of his pet 
spiritualism, which lies at the basis of his system, and which, he must 
well know, has as yet found very limited acceptance with men of 
science. 


Encounters with Wild Beasts. By Parker Gillmore. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—-The title of this book sufficiently describes its contents, 
and the name of Mr. Gillmore is a guarantee for their genuineness 
and excellence. ‘‘ Ubique”’ is the nom de plume which Mr. Gillmore 
has sometimes chosen to employ, and it is sufficiently justified by 
the variety of these experiences. It tells us how he shot elephants, 
rhinoceroses, lions, and minor beasts in Africa, grizzly bears in 
the Rocky Mountains, buffaloes in the Transvaal, bisons in the South- 
Western States of America, and elks in Maine. ‘The reader may 
feel assured,” says the author, in his brief preface, “that he is perus- 
ing facts, not fiction.” When he has not experience of his own to 
draw upon, he has recourse to trustworthy authorities. Fictitious 
narratives, as he truly observes, “invariably overflow with erroneous 
natural history.” 

Wild Africa. By T. A. Bullock, LL.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—An instructive specimen of the compiler militant. Dr. Bullock 
asserts that his aim and plan are exclusively his own. We have no 
opportunity of saying how true this is of his aim, for we have not 
discovered that he has any, but of his plan it is distinctly untrue. 
The practice of profiting by the labours of other men is a plan of 
great antiquity, though it is, fortunately, seldom that compilers have 
the effrontery to defend their “plan” by quoting what Dr. Bullock 
considers the similar method of Gibbon, Buffon, and Huxley. The 
book is a nearly worthless one, utterly destitute of form, style, 
and arrangement. More knowledge of Africa would be gained by 
reading any of the well-known works on that country. Dr. Bullock 
writes in a spirit of sectarianism, and does not scruple to descend to 
vulgar attacks on Major Burton, Sir John Lubbock, Professor Huxley, 
and the anthropologists generally. 

Modern Wonders of the World. By W. Gilbert. (Strahan and Co.) 
—We suppose this book is meant to teach children our material con- 
ditions under the guise of telling them a story. This plan has long 
been a favourite with doctrinaire instructors, and we have painful 
recollections of a story of this class, once very popular, contained in 
“Evenings at Home.” There are some important objections to the 
method. It may, though we think it doubtful, interest the children, 
but so far from instructing them, it only produces confusion, and 
there is double work to be done later in separating the literary and 
scientific portions. By all means develop imagination in children, 
and certainly instruct them in elementary science, but do not mix. 
Mr. Gilbert has made a Bagdad story-teller his mouthpiece, but has 
not caught the Oriental tone, though perhaps we should not have 
felt the want so keenly, had we not been reminded of the “ Shaving of 
Shagpat,” of a writer of very different calibre. 


The Shakespeare Tapestry Woven in Verse. By C. Hankey. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons.)—We are indirectly indebted to this author for 
some pleasant reading. We hasten to say that our pleasure was due 
to Shakespeare, not to the Tapestry. The poems here are, we sup- 
pose, suggested by particular scenes of the poet; and on this suppo- 
sition, we thought it right to refer and see how accurately the spirit 
of the dramatist had been grasped, the result being that we became 
interested in our Shakespeare, and left the Tapestry neglected. On 





returning to the latter, we found it scarcely to our taste, which 
seemed a poor reward for the conscientious reviewer. Mrs. Hankey 
has printed too soon. Putting out of consideration such qualities ag 
pathos, grace, or passion, Mrs. Hankey has not mastered such technical 
requisites as metre, rhythm, and language. 

Three Years After. By J.C. Phythian. (Published for the Author, 
by Cassell and Co.)—Three years ago Mr. Phythian visited Norway, 
and recorded his experiences. He has now repeated his visit, and 
again written an account of it for the benefit of after-comers. Men 
may get some practically useful hints. The book has no other claim 
on the attention of the reader. 

Reminiscenccs of Manchester Fifty Years Ago. By J. T. Sluge. 
(J. E. Cornish, Manchester.) — A gentleman whose recollections 
stretch back to a period of fifty years ago, supposing that he has 
been in the habit of using his eyes and ears intelligently during that 
period (which Mr. Slugg certainly has), is sure to have something 
interesting to say. This interest is, of course, chiefly for inhabitants 
of Manchester ; but it is not confined to them. The whole makes ¢ 
remarkable picture of the growth of a great town, a picture full of 
details that are often curious and valuable. Among such may be 
counted the personal reminiscences, as of Dalton, the chemist ; 
and the economical facts, such as the record of the water and gas 
supply. This latter affair has been from the first the property of 
the ratepayers, and it has been always a source of considerable 
profit. In 1879, the profit paid over to the Improvement Commis- 
sioners was more than fifty thousand pounds. It is interesting to 
note that the price of gas fifty years ago was twelve shillings per 
thousand cubic feet. 

Evelina; or, the History of a Young Lady’s Entrance into the 
World, by Frances Burney, appears in “ Bohn’s Novelists’ Library.’” 
(Bell and Sons.) Mrs. Anne Raine Ellis, whose charming “ Sylvestra ’? 
has given her the best possible right to speak of the social life of the 
eighteenth century, has prefixed to this volume an introduction which 
every one should read. One could not have a more pleasing account 
of Miss Burney, of her family, and of the society in which she 
lived. The picture of the Court in which she was ill-advised enough 
to take a menial place is not indeed pleasing, but of this we have 
very little. On the other hand, it is satisfactory to learn that the 
pension which was given to her on retiring was not, as has been 
said, withdrawn. Among other matters of interest, we may note 
that the name of “Miss J. Austen, Steventon Rectory,” appears 
among the subscribers to “Camilla,” Miss Burney’s (she was then 
Madame d’Arblay) third novel. The Epilogue, which deals with 
various misstatements and misapprehensions, we found a little 
tedious, but it has its purpose and use. 

Henry Smart: his Life and Works. By W. Spark. (William 
Reeves.)—In his preface, Dr. Spark regrets that so few biographies 
of distinguished English composers are published, and contrasts the 
apathy of the musical world in this respect with its readiness to 
receive lives of German composers. There is little doubt as to the 
correctness of this opinion, and less as to its cause. Biographies of 
foreign composers are read, because, as a rule, they deal with the 
best composers; then, as musical people are not readers (their leisure 
being engaged by music itself), it is not profitable to publish for so 
small a connection as would be willing to read biographies of other 
composers. Notwithstanding all this, we, having read Dr. Spark’s 
life of Henry Smart, are inclined to recant, and decide (without 
prejudice to further change) that the unpopularity of musicians’ lives 
is due to the subject not having attractions equal to those of Henry 
Smart, or biographers as sympathetic and skilful as Dr. Spark. In 
a moderate-sized volume, we have an adequate account of Smart’s 
early days, his hereditary facility in music and engineering, the usual 
attempt to fix an artist in an unartistic profession, its failure, and 
Smart’s adoption of music as a livelihood. The rest records his 
study, labour, achievements, and success. A wonderful record this, 
of strenuous, loving, and varied work, and told in a manner and spirit 
most appropriate. The severity of music is tempered by an amusing 
story of a dinner in the “ swell-box” of the Leeds grand organ, and 
also by a local critic’s notice of a “grand, miscellaneous, sacred con- 
cert, at the schoolroom, Troubridge,’”’ from which we must quote :— 
“Chorus from Vernon, ‘ He reigns, for ever reigns.’ Very cleverly 
run through. Song from same composer, ‘But, oh! we cannot 
faintly show,’ by Fletcher. Well done, Fletcher! Sweet and’ 


plaintive is his strain, and his appogiaturas are beautifully run!” 


We have received An Abridgment of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. By Wolseley P. Emerton, B.A. (Thornton, Oxford.) —Mr. 
Emerton has republished here in one volume a work that originally 
appeared in two parts, furnishing it at the same time with notes,. 
appendices, and an index, making thus a very useful text-book. It 
is, indeed, a very modest name to give to a work which has not been 
put together without constant reference to a very considerable num- 
ber of writers who deal more or less directly with the same subjects. 
—Horncastle’s Newspaper List, 1881.—A concise and comprehensive: 
list of the principal newspapers published in the United Kingdom. 
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——Books of Devotion :—The Churchman’s Altar Manual (Griffith 
and Farran) ; A Year’s Meditations, by Mrs. Augustus Craven, trans- 
lated from the French (C. K. Paul and Co.), originally written in 
French, it may, perhaps, be necessary to explain, and translated from 
that language by the author; Private Devotions for Young Persons, by 
Elizabeth M. Sewell (Longmans). 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for July :—The 
Art Journal, which opens with an article on “ Sending-in Day ” at the 
Royal Academy. The plate illustrations include Mr. C. Hunter’s 
«‘ Mussel-Gatherers,’’ Mr. Herkomer’s “ At the Well,” and Mr. Boehm’s 
monument to the late ex-Prince Imperial, in St. George’s, Windsor.— 
The Popular Science Review.—The Antiquery, containing an account 
of the first Parliament in America.—The Statesman.—The Scottish 
Naturalist—Messrs. Wells Gardner’s children’s publications.—The 
Penn Monthly.—La Saison. 
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SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OvuTsIpE Page, TWELVE GuINEas. 
ee akaapesceepdeceanaasedans £10 10 0] Narrow Columm...........0.....0008 £310 0 
«» 5 5 O} Half-Column - 
212 6] Quarter-Column...................+6 0 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional —_ (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to sp: 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


early. a Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United early. 
Kingdom #1 8 6...... ier ee 0732 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
‘olonies, America, France, Germany, 
Including postage to India, China, Oi x 


1 6...... 015 3......0 7 8 
1 6...... 016 3...... 082 








“EAS TERN A R T.” 


700 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


EASTERN FURNITURE, PORCELAIN FABRICS, 
CARPETS, BRIC-A-BRAC. 
NEW CATALOGUE, One Shilling ; post free, ls 3d, 


LIBERTY AND co., 218 REGENT STREET, W. 


| ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
HINDLEY’S 


FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 





CHINTZES. 


Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 
| ——— 

| Patterns sent and Estimates given. 
| 

| 

| 134 OXFORD STREET, W. 





LIMMERS HOTEL, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 


This old-established Hotel, situated in the most fashionable part of London, 
having been rebuilt and handsomely furnished, now contains every modern 
comfort for the accommodation of Families and Gentlemen. 


It has also Apartments specially adapted for Military and Public Banquets and 
Wedding Breakfasts. 
THOMAS BENSKIN, Proprietor. 








Made of strong Wicker Work, covered with water. 
proof sail-cloth, straps, good tumbler lock, very light 
and durable, lined holland. 


DREW’S 
DRESS 
BASKET 
TRUNKS. 





2nd Quality. 
£s 5 
ee > 
.115 0 
.117 6 
200 





Illus' 
J. DREW and SON, 83 Piccadilly psec Tseten, w. 








| Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
| the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
ROWLANDS’ | teeth ever made; it whitens “and preserves the teeth, ; 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens ~ 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends i in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor ‘pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 





ODONTO 











Street, Strand, W.C. | Odonto has eS a * be. Ask for 
LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE Sry, | Eat eee sy, COLaaes 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
-L. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Exq., Q.C., D. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Enq.. Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
ROBT. ROBERTS & co -S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


12 Ibs. AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


LIVERPOOL. 


application to 





QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 


The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will b2gia 

on OCTOBER 3rd 

The Session of the Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
of Science will begin on OCTOBER 4th. Instruction 
is provided for Women in all subjec’s taught in the 
Faculties of Arts and Lawa and of Sciencs. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&c. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from tae 
College, Gower Street, W.0. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 23th and 29th. 

The School for Boys wiil Re-open on SEPTEMBER 
27th. 

The Ccllege is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 


TALFOURD ELY, ¥.A., Secretary. 
| eine HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT of the COUNCIL. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
HEAD MIstegss.—Miss WOODS. 

The 3rd TERM of 1831 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 17th. New Pupils to attend the Entrance 
Examination on FRIDAY, September 16th, at 9.15 
a.m. 

Mr*. HAIGH, No 77 Pembroke Road, has been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. 

A. C. PEARS, Hon. Sec. 
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To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 


APOLLINARIS. 





|e TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 


—Dr. THILENIUS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


| 

| Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 
| The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
| 19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 

Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY WwW. B 





BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


OSLER’S CHINA AND_ GLASS. 
OSLER’S NEW SHOW ROOMS, extending into Newman 


Street,areNOW OPEN. 


OSLER'S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 











SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’s NEW BOOKS 





Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, price 32s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN 
LITERATURE. By Joun Appincton Symonps, M.A., Author 
of “Studies of the Greek Poets,’’ “Sketches in Italy and 


Greece,” &c. Being Vors. IV. and V. of “RENAISSANCE j 
ITALY,” and concluding the Wor —_ ™ 


\y 


CHURCH and CHAPEL: Sermons on the 


Church of England and Dissent. Edited by the Rev. R. H. 
Happen, B.A., Curate of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. With 
Introduction by the Very Rev. ArrnuR PENRHYN Stantey, D.D. 
Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo. [Newt weels. . 


NEW NOVELS. 
FOUR CROTCHETS to a BAR. By the 


Author of ‘‘ The Gwillians.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Full of a lively knowledge of the world, and of rattle nearly always amusing 
and now and then very clever.”’—Spectator. Pi 


CLIFFORD GRAY: a Romance of Modern 


Life. By W. M. Harpincs. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 


OSLER’S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM. | 





(Ready this day, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








RITISH MUSEU M. 


The PERIODICAL CLOSING of the GALLERIES 
to the Pub'ic on the First Weeks of February, May, 
and October, and on Ash-Wednesday, will hence- 
forth be DISCONTINUED. The CLOSING of the 
READING-ROOM will be limited to the First Four 
Days of March and October. 

EDWARD A. BOND, 
Principal Librarian. 





July 15th, 1881. 
MTHHE ROYAL SOCIETY of 

PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The 
NINETY-FIFTH EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, JULY 30th. From 10 till 6. Ad- 
mittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
5 Pall Mall East. 
ANTED, to arrange for, in or near 

London, the EDUCATION and CARE of 
Two English Boys, from Ceylon. Terms must not be 
expensive.—Address, H. WOODWARD, Post Office, 
Cockermouth. 


LADY wishes to RECOMMEND a 

7 YOUNG LADY for a HOLIDAY ENGAGE- 

MENT, from August 5th to September 8th.—Address, 
“ H.O.,” Ravensbourne, Keston, Beckenham. 


HE Rev. H. A. MITTON, M.A., 
Sherburn House, Durham, RECEIVES YOUNG 

MEN to Read for the University or Ordination (with 
special reference to that in the Diocese of Durbam). 
Terms, £150. 


OVER COLLEGE. 
PRESIDENT—Farl GRANVILLE, K.G, 

A THIRD BOARDING-HOUSE will be OPENED 
Next Term by F. B. WALTERS. M.A., Fellow of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, and Jate Assistant- 
Master of Clifton College. 

The sleeping accommodation consists of single 
rooms, with a few double rooms for brothers. 

Terms :—Board, £40 per aunum; House Rent, 6 
guineas ; Tuition Fees, from 13 to 18 guineas. 

Apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head 
Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the Honorary 
Secretary. 


NA ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
M 


The Colleze adheres to its original principle of 
freely imparting theological knowledge without 
insisting on the adoption of part:cular theological 
doctrines. 

LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Reports containing the Revised Regulations 
and Subjects for the Examinations commeucing May 
1st, 1882, are now ready, and will be forwarded on 
application to the Secretary for the Local Examina- 
tions. 

Rev. CHAS, T. POYNTING, 

Fallowfield, Manchester. 


JROTECTION FROM FIRE. | 
‘DRYANT AND MAY’S 

















PATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


ee TO HEALTH. 








teal COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, 
September 27th. / ; 

For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRIOCH,.Esq., 
Secretary. 5 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Hall, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India as 
a PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Full 
pariiculara as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 


E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 
KEY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
SOUTH DEVON. 

HEAD Master—R. W. TAYLOR, M.A.. late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. and for 18 years 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby, 17th 
Wrangler, and 5th Classic, 1860. 

A First-Grade Public School, open without restric- 
tion. Boys are prepared for the Universities, and for 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examinations. 
Every attention is given to the usual modern school 
subjects. The buildings are large, airy, and well 
lighted, and their healthy situation, on open, rising 
ground facing Dartmoor, gives special advantages for 
delicate boys. The sanitary arrangements are on the 
most approved modern system. The playground 
covers 10 acres. Church of England service in the 
School Chapel. Resident Chaplain, 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 23rd.—For pro. 
spectusesand further information apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. 











CAMBRIDGE HONOUR-MAN, 
an experienced Teacher and successful Author, 
receives ONE or TWO BOYS to educate with his own 
for the Public Schools, or otherwise, The House is 
in one of the healthiest suburbs of London, and is 
enclosed in a beautiful garden of about half an acre. 
Home comforts and careful supervision.—Address, 
in the first instance, “ B. A.’ cure of Messrs. Adams 
and Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 Fleet Street, 
E.C. 








EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
London. 
The SESSION will bezin on THURSDAY, October 
13th. 
One Arnott Scholarship will be awa ded by Open 
Competition. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 
Boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


‘eo of ENGLAND HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Exeter. 

The Misses Elgie, with the sanction of the Gover- 

nors, have opened a Home for Pupils attending the 

above schoo!. Vacancies next Term commencing 

September lst.—Apply to Miss ELGIE, North Park, 

Magdalen Road, Exeter. 





S of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and suecessfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 
which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one 
mile from the town of Hytres, receives SIX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versitics or other Examinations. Highest references. 
—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignol, Hyéres, 
(Var), France. 


I EAF CHILDREN TAUGHI' to 

SPEAK.—Exceptional opportunity offers for 
ONE or TWO more PRIVATE PUPILS. Thorough 
Education, and every home comfort.—F. C. JARVIS, 
B.A., 6 High Lever Road ,St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 





WENS COLLEGE, Manchester.— 
BISHOP FRASER SCHOLARSHIP, £40 
per annum, tenable for Two Years.—The FIRST 
COMPETITION for this Scholarship will take place 
about OCTOBER 11th next. Candidates must not be 
more than 20 years of age on October Ist preceding, 
and must have previously passed the Preliminary 
Examination of the Victoria University or the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of Lon- 
don in June, 1881. The Examination will be held in 
Classics and Ancient History ; the scholar will be 
required to enter on a course of study at Owens 
College, with a view to a Degree in the Olassicat 
Honours School of the Victoria University.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS 


and GIRLS. 

The Session 1881-82 begins SEPTEMBER 22nd, 

Classics—F rep. Stock, D. Lit., M.A. Lond. 

Mathematics—Joun Brip@r, M.A. Lond. 

—_ repared for the Public Schools; Girls for 
the Higher Schools and Colleges. Kindergarten for 
Day Pupils. 

Prospectus on papain to Mrs. CASE, Heath 
Brow, Hampstead, London. 


| INDERGARTEN TRAINING 
i COLLEGE, 31 Tavistock Place, W.C.—The 
College year beginsin September. Intending Students 
should apply, without delay, to the Hon. Sec., Miss 
HART, 86 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,009,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 8+) pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians, Tae Medical , 
Mission attended 13,352 cases, with an aggregate of ' 
34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a-year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
emod or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 

righton. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
___79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 


Nf ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, 
\ Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 
to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
\in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
/ to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff ; Restores when falling olf ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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| ec & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





| tices MEATS; also, 





—_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PPURILE SOUP,and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
hel 
ND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


ESSRS. DUNVILUE 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 








Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, | 


after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


RKEY, PERSIAN,| 
bie 


and CO., | 


UN FIRE OFFICE, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street, corner of Vere 
Street, W. 
EsTABLISHED 1710. 
HOME and FOREIGN INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
3. 


Sum Insured in 1880, £262,745,65: 
Licutyin@ Losses, whether by Fire or Concussion, 


admitted. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

ore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Cireular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 














‘ ae 
FSr'"e FEY'S, CARACAS cocoa. 

A i d Ox \. 
COCOA | “Aro aceiiteen Gk valuabiocuatade.* 
ot —Standard, ; 

| GUARANTEED PURE. 
, —_—— 
FRY’S -yrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


| COCOA 


the superfluous oil extracted 
J.8S. FRY and SONS. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN 


INFANT ALIMENTATION. 





Dr. W. S. Playfair, writing to the 
British Medical Journal, May 21st, | 
1881, says :—“ I should like to direct 
the attention of practitioners to the | 
Artificial Human Milk row pre- | 

H U 


pared by THE AYLESBURY DAIRY 
COMPANY, at a cost little over that 
of the best nursery milk, I 
suggested its manufacture to THE 
AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, and 
the specimens with which they have 
‘since supplied me have been per- 
fectly satisfactory. I look upon it 
as immeasurably superior to asses’ 
milk, and if this valuable prepara- 
tion were more generally known 
and used, much illness, in the case 
of children who cannot be brought 
sup at the breast, would be avoided.” 


M | 


Price 1s per 


1s 6d 


” 





ARTIFICIAL 


From the Social Science Review. 
“* How to feed an infant deprived 
of its Mother's Milk,’ is, indeed, one 
of the most important sanitary 
questions of the present day; for 
upon its proper sclution will depend 
the health, strength, and vigour of 
the rising generation.” 

May be obtained from Messrs. 
Allen and Hanburys, Plough Court, 
37 Lombard Street, E.C.; Messrs, 
John Bell and Co., 338 Oxford 
Street ; Messrs. Corbyn, Stacey, and 
Co, 300 High Holborn, W.C., 86 
New Bond Street, W., and 7 
Pouitry, E.C.; Messrs. Savory and 
Moore, 143 New Bond Street, 29 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, and 
1 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.; 
Messrs. P. and P. W. Squire, 277 
Oxford Street, W.; Messrs, Young 
and Postans, 35 Baker Street, 
Portman Square, W., and of all 
respectable Chemists. 


MAN 


LK. 





bottle (small). 


(large). 


” 


Prepared and Sold by 


THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


ST, PETERSBURGH PLACE, BAYSWATER, LONDON. 





{t should be distinctly understood that Artificial Human Milk will not remain sweet longer than ordinary Milk, 








ASK 


LIEBIG COMPA 





FOR 


NY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
“priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signatuve in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, . 
| ieatiol 


LL 


WHISKY. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, wall Matured, and cf vory 


Excellent Quality.” 





The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





ISSUE at par of £120,000 in lst MORT GAGE 
7 per cent. DEBENTURE BONDS 
OF THE 


()UBENSLAND LAND and COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


To be secured by a First Mortgage on the Freehold 
Lands, Property, Plant, and Coal Fields of the Com- 
pany, the great value of which will be seen from the 
Government Report of Mr. A. C. Gregory, C.M.G., 
Government Geological Surveyor. 

The Government has recognised the great import- 
ance of these Coal Fields, and has such confidence in 
their future that the Q land Parli t has 
voted the sum of £54,000 for the express purpose of 
the construction of a Railway from the Company’s 
property to the port and railway terminus of Mary- 
borough, a distance of 18 miles. 

PRINCIPAL redeemable at par, with a Bonns of 
£10 per cent., by Annual Drawings, commencing in 





835. 

INTEREST at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, 
payable on the Ist January and Ist July in each year, 
commencing with the Ist January, 1882, at the 
Company's Bankers in London, the interest being 
calculated on the amount paid up. 

DEBENTURE BONDS with Interest Coupons 
attached will be issued for sums of £20, £50, £100, 
£200, and £500, per Bond, after payment of the last 
instalment, due 30th April, 1832. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued against delivery of 
the Allotment Letters and Bankers’ Receipts, and ex- 
changed for the Bonds after 30th April, 1832. 


ISSUE AT PAR. 

PAYABLE :—10 per cent on Application; 20 per 
cent, an Allotment ; 20 per cent. on 31st October, 1881 ; 
25 per cent. on 3lst January, 1882; 25 per cent. on 
30th April, 1832. 

(Subscribers will be allowed to pay instalments in 
advance, receiving interest thereon at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum.) 

The Debenture-holders will have the right to ex- 
change their Debentures for fully-paid Shares of the 
Company (which have been reserved for that purpose), 
equivalent to the amount of the Debentures and 
Bonus of £10 per cent. ; but if they avail themselves 
of this right, they must do so immediately after the 
payment of any half-yearly Coupon, falling due 
before January 2nd, 1885. 

TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 

Sir JOHN BAYLEY DARVALL, K.C.M.G., late 
Attorney-General for N.S. Wales (Director of the 
Bank of Australasia). 

The Hon. ARTHUR MACALISTER, C.M.G., Agent- 
General for the Colony of Queensland, 1 West- 
minster Chamber:, 8.W. 

BANKERS.—Messrs. MARTIN and CO., 68 Lombard 

Strect, E.C. 





The Directors of the Queensland Land and Coal 
Company, Limited, offer for subscription at par 
£120,000 in Debentures, which will form a first mort- 
gage upon the whole of the Freehold Lands, 
Collieries, Property, Plant, and Effects of the Queens- 
land Land and Coal Company, Limited, which will be 
duly vested in the names of the Trustees. 

These Debentures bear interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum, payable on January Ist and July 
Ist in each year, at the Company’s Bankers in London, 
and are redeemable at par with a Bonus of £10 per 
cent., by yearly drawings, commencing in 1835. 

The Directors have power to set aside one-half of 
the net profits in each year up to £10,000, if they 
deem it expedient, to provide for the Redemption of 
these Debentures. 

Application will be made to the London Stock 
Exchange for an official quotation of the Debentures. 

Full particulars can be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, 46 Qaeen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 





HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1752. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Prove AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring arainst 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Richt Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SU8SCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED ss — AFTER FIVE 
(EARS. 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 

Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
miaimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 
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On July 29th (One Shilling), No. 260. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small. 
ConTENTS. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 23. 
A Storm in a Teacup.—24. Women of the Future.— 
25. Mabel’s Anodyne. 

Mr. GrBBon’s LOVE-PASSAGE. 

THE Datsy’s PEDIGREE. 

PUNCH AND PULCINELLA. By E. M. Clerke. 

Pauutne. A Dramatic Tale. By Julian Hawthorne. 
6. Goldand Roses.—7. Sparring.—8. A Hit.—9. Two 
Women.—10. Engaged.—11. Married. 

— A Psychological Art Fancy. By Vernon 


THE Puantom Ox. By Theodore Tilton. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Illustration.) Chap. 32. Miss Burt.—33. Barton 
Castle.—34. A Revelation.—35. The Churchyard. 

London : -— Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


4 as RTERLY REVIEW. 
No. = is published THIS DAY. 

CONTENTS, 

1. MADAME DE STAEL, 

2. InpIA rn 1880. 

3. EARTHQUAKES, THEIR CAUSE AND ORIGIN. 

4. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE VATICAN. 

5. WALKS IN ENGLAND. 

6. FLORENCE. 

7. THE Site oF Homer’s Troy. 

8. RapicaL History anp Tory GOVERNMENT. 

9. ENGLISH TRADE AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

JOHN MurRRAY, Albem: arle Street. 


T\ UBLIN REVIEW. 
JULY, 1881. 
CONTENTs. 

. THe Rericious Press. 

2. THE EXTENT OF FREE-WILL. By W. G. Ward, 

5 =o REORGANISATION OF OUR ARMY. By M. L. 

aso! 

5 RecexT WonrkKS ON GERMANY IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Professor Alberdingk Thijm, of 
Louvain, 

THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

A RECENT CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH HISTORY. 

SoMB REASONS FOR NOT DkSPAIRING OF A 
NATIONAL RETURN TO THE FAITH. By Bishop 
Emmane. 

9. Mr. GLADSTONR'S SECOND BILL. 

NOT'CES OF CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS, 

NOTICES OF BOOKs, 

London; BURNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. ; 

and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and 
is a model of sanitary excellence. One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths. Every information of ‘Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S © 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








» Oe 


WIR 











GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 





OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— 


‘‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and_are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s lida and 289d per box. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Bap LEG@s.—Any unnatural discharge 
from the skin is at all times disagreeable, but in hot 
weather it becomes irritating, sometimes offensive. 
Bad legs, old wounds, scrofula, and scorbutic eruptions 
are cooled, soothed, and cured by Holloway's Oint- 
ment, It at once arrests all diseases of the surface, by 
fame es | and regulating the circulation in their neigh- 
urhood, by giving energy to the nerves of the 
affected part, and by expelling all poisonous and 
noxious matters. It ejects the seeds of all virulent 
eruptions and ulcerations, and thus confers no partial 
or temporary boon, but a complete and permanent 
cure. By means of these remedies, al] sufferers may 
aim at attaining health, and will invariably succeed, 











NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1808. 





CuieEF OFFICES. 
50 —— Wie LONDON. 


SURREY ig NORWICH. 
_M BUNYON, M.A., Actuary, 


UIR GRANT, Secretary. 

DIstTRIcT OFFICES. 
GLasGcow.—135 Buchanan Street. 
LIVERPOOL.—27 Castle Street. 

MANCHESTER. on: in agg Street. 


BirMINGHAM.—21 Bennett’s Hill. 
DvuBLin.—3 Palace Street. 


Dir s. 
PRESIDENT.—Sir THOMAS. BEEVOR, Baronet. 
VICE- a. —ROBERT FITCH, Esjy., F.S.A., F.G.S.; ‘and ARTHUR yRSeTOR, Esq. 
H. Clabburn, Esq. ‘alfred Master, Esq., F.R.C.S 
a Forr ester, Esq. Peter Eade, Esq., M.D. (Lond. ), F.R.C.P., &e. 
I. B. Coaks, Esq. Donald Stew ard, Esq. 


Policies Issued........... pi Sab eiea heise sas seat pisked ssesvec OVER 44,000 
Claims Paid ............ geasdeecueanier sabe tsteeeuseeses'socs(OVOl aol O00 
Acoumulated Mand ..0.000cssevcevsscsesisensecsees .... nearly £2,000,000 
The Annual General Meeting of the Members of this Society was held in Norwich, on June 29th, 188. , 
Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart., President of the Board of Directors, in the Chair. 


Copies of the Report, Revenue Accounts, and Balance Sheet are now ready, and can be had at the Head 
Offices, or any of the Branch Offices or Agencies, where Prospectuses ae all information can also be 
obtained. T. MUIR GRANT, Secretary. 





NO BAD SMELLS IN CLOSETS, 


NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES, 
SINCE THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS HAS BEEN USED. PRICE 36s, 





TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


27 HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 











LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,”’ without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Pro —- Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE, 








WiLL S’ 
“AUTUMN 


NEW SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Possesses great Delicacy and Mildness, and is especially suitable for- 
Cigarettes. In 4-oz. and 2-0z. Boxes only, with Name and Trade-Mark. 
Price 12s per lb. 


GOLD.” 





W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
FOR AND 


FOO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.”’ 
British MEDICAL JoURNAL.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTUBERS 


me R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
1s only PURE DISTILLED WATER | 
which 5s are repaid when case and bottles are retaur ned 
SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


SALUTARIS aérated with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else! | LARGE 
No soda, no minerals, no impurities! nagongonn® | 
London, 23 per doz., empties in exchange, or pack 
WATER 
to the — Yo bg | net Ee 73 6d, or Half- “Ae | 
FE ek tg 
TWOPENCE of most of t to Forcign Water COMPANY, 338 Flan | BOTTLES. 
3 » 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
As Blanc-Mange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY _ KIND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
NE AV &’S 











ed 
for the Country iu * three-dozen cases, for 12s 6d, of CH AMP AGNE. 
Road, London, will secure an immediate ‘supply. \ 
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Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s, 


A Visit to Abyssinia: an 


Account of Travel in Modern Ethiopia. By W. 
WINSTANLEY, late 4th (Queen's Own) Hussars. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, in 1 vol, 6s, bound, 


Strictly Tied Up. By the Right 


. J. B. BERESFORD Hops, M.P. 
pene and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW. NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A Man’s Mistake. By the 


AvuTHOR of “ST, OLAVE'S,” &c, 3 vols, 
Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, 
Author of “ Gentianella,” &c, 3 vols, 


Love, Honour, and Obey. By 


Iza DurFus HARDY. 3 vo!s. 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances 


PoyNnTeER, Author of * My Little Lady.’ 2 vols. 


Sydney. By Georgiana M. 


Cralk. 3 vols. 
Wanted, an Heir. By C. L. 


Pirkis, Author of ‘A Very Opal,” &c. 
[Neat week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Now ae: Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with 26 Plates (including Coloured Frontispiece) 
and 502 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 16s. 

HE MICROSCOPE and its 
REVELATIONS. By Ww. B. CARPENTER, 

C.B., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.. Corresponding Member of 

the Institute of France and of the American Philo- 

sophical Society, &c. 

London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, Second Edition, much Enlarged, with a 
Chart showing the Ocean- Routes, and illustrating 
the Physical Geography of the Sea, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

HE OCEAN as a HEALTH. 
RESORT: a Practical Handbook of the Sea, 
for the Use of Tourists and Health-seekers. By 

WILLIAM 8. WILSON, L.R.C.P. Lond,, M.R.C.S.E. 

London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, and all Bookeellers. 


Now ready, Third Edition, much Enlarged, with 
70 Lithographs, 8vo, 10s, 
ANGERS to HEALTH: a Pictorial 
Guide to Domostic Sanitary Defects. By T. 
PRIDGIN TEALE, M.A., Surgeon to the General 
Infirmary at Leeds. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, and all Bookeellers. 


Eleventh E Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoBERT G. Warts, M.D., F.B.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London : a MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Stree 


Now a 712 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
IGHTEEN CENTURIES of the 
CHURCH in ENGLAND. By the Rev. A. H. 
Hore, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 
PARKER and Co., Oxford; and 6 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, 


NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; 

or, & New and Infallible System to LEARN in 

Three Months how to Read, Write,and Pronounce 

Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By J. DB 

FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s. 
London: DuLav and Co., 37 Soho Square. 


TMHE SLING and the STONE, Vol. 
VIII. New Volume, on the Lord’s Prayer, by 
the Rev. CHarLtES Voysey, B.A., Author of “ The 
Beak’ ke of Pain, Sin, and Death.’ Revised Prayer 
c., price 3s 6d. 
WILLIAMS AND NoRGATE. 


NGLISH TRADE and FOREIGN 
COMPETITION.—See an Article in No. 303 of 
the QUARTERLY REVIEW, just published. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ARCUS WARD and C O. will make 
SELECTION of DESIGNS for CHRISTMAS 
and NEW- YEAR CARDS between the 18th and 25th 
of the present month. Designs wiil be received at 
any time before the latter date. A letter should 
accompany, giving prices, &c., so that an immediate 
decision may be arrived at. Drawings should be 
sent without frame or glass.—67 Chandos Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
OSPITAL for SI SICK CHILDREN, 
BRIGHTON.—See the BUILDER (4d; by 
post 43d) for View and Plan—Views of Church of Our 
Lady, Treves—Union Chambers, Liverpool—and 
Ulm ‘Cathedral—Sanitary Exhibition, full account, 
and of Opening—New York—Dragons and Angels— 
Builders’ Machinery at Derby Show—Chichester and 
Midhurst Railway—Gas-heated Green-houses, &c.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 


























NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, 


LORD CLYDE. Illustrated by Extracts from 
his Diary and Correspondence. By L‘eutenant- 
General SHADWELL, C.B. With Portrait, Maps, 
and Plans, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 

Edinburgh Review, July, 1831.—‘‘ The excellent 
story of his old chief’s career given us by General 
Shadwell is not only a valuable contribution to 
military history, but it holds up to young officers an 
example than which no better could be presented. 
= author has shown taste, judgment, and literary 
skill.” 

Spectator.—‘‘ An interesting and graph'e descrip- 
tion of a varied and notable career.” 


MISS THACKERAY. 
MADAME de SEVIGNE. By Miss 


THACKERAY (Mrs Ricumonp Ritcure). Being 
Vol. XIII. of “Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.’ Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 

Atheneum.—“ A delightful book ..... Miss Thackeray 
has given her readers an extraordinarily vivid, 
animated, and brightly-coloured picture of the most 
charming of lady letter-writers. Tbe skill of the 
practised novelist is evident in the manner in which 
she makes this picture not a mere history, still less a 
critical essay, but an actual story with a story’s 
interest.’ 


REATA: WHAT'S ina NAME. By 
D. GERARD, New and Cheaper Edition. 
RE. in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 63. 
“*Reata’ is a capital novel......Bright and gay and 
sparkling." Standard, 
“ The story is strikingly fresh and original."’"—Duily 
News, 
** Reata' is one of those charming books which to 
read is to remember,’’— Vanity Fair. 


SECOND EDITION. 
AT HOME in FIJI. By C.F. Gordon 


CuMMING, Author of “ From the Hebrides to the 
Himalayas.’’ New Edition, 2 vols. post 8¥o, with 
Illustrations and a Map, 25s. 

“Apything more pleasant, amusing, and magnifl- 
cently descriptive of places and p2ople than these two 
volumes of notes has seldom been written about any 
place.’ — World. 

“Most delightful 
News. 

« Two beautiful and enchanting volumes of foreign 
talk and travel.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By General 
Sir E. B, Hamctry, K.C.M.G. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, 2s 61. 

* The author analyses Carlyle’s motives and style 
with marked ability, and Las given us a most im- 
portant contribution towards a true comprehension of 
Carlyle’s p!ace both as a philosopher and as a his- 
torian.”"—We.tminster Review. 


readiog.’’—Jilustrated London 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





This dey is published, price One Shilling, 
POS T MORTE M. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edivburgh and London. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


Each complete in One Volume, 

At SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE :— 
MIDDLEMARCH. By George Eliot. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By George Eliot. 
The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Blackmore. 

AT — SHILLINGS :— 


EATA; What’s ina Name. By E. D. Gerard. 
» - 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L 
Walford, 
COUSINS. By L. B. Walford. 


PAULINE. By L. B. Walford. 

DOUBLES and QUITS. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
L. W. M. Lockhart. 

FAIR to SEE. By Lientenant-Colonel L. W. M. 
Lockhart 

MINE is THINE. By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. 
M. Lockhart. 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by the Youngest 
of Three Brothers. 

The DILEMMA. By the Author of the “‘ Battle 
of Dorking.” 


Five SHILLINGS :— 


TEN THOUSANDA YEAR. By Samuel Warren. 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Michael Scott. 

The STORY of VALENTINE, and his BROTHER, 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 


AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE :— 


ADAM BEDE, by George Eliot—The MILL on 
the FLOSS, by George Eliot.—FELIX HOLT, by 
George Eliot. —ROMOLA, by George Eliot.—Mr. 
SMITH: a Part of bis Life, by L. B. Walford.— 
DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN, by Samuel 
Warren.—LINDA TRESSEL, by Anthony Trol- 
lope.—NINA BALATKA, by Anthony Trollope. 
—JOHN-A-DREAMS, by Julian Sturgis,— 
GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY, by Major-General 
W.G. Hamley. 


AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE:— 
SILAS MARNER, by George Eliot.—The CRUISE 
of the ‘MIDGE,’ by Michael Scott—JOHN: a 
Love Story, by Mrs. Oliphant. — KATIE 
STEWART, by Mrs. Oliphant.—Lady LEE’'S 
WIDOWHOOD, by Sir E. B. Hamley. 


SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, by George Eliot. 3s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





Edinburgh and London. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS.. 


Mrs. LYNN LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
“MY LOVE!” B Lynn Linton, 


| <a of ** Patricia Keinball,” ** Leam Dundas,” 


C. 

** Brilliantly clever from first to last; there is not a 
dull page in the novel...... ‘My Love!’ in fact,is an 
unusually able and it impressive book.” "—Atheneum. 


NEW NOVEL by the. AUTHOR of “ The NEW 
REPUBLIC 


vols. crown 8vo, at every Library 


A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By Wittiam Hurrewt MALLOCK, 


CHEAP EDITION of “ MOTHS.” 
Now ready, post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


MOTHS. By Ouida. New and Popular 


___ Edition. 





Crown 8vo, ‘cloth extra, 6a. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By Moncure 


_D. CONWAY. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 53. 


MY GARDEN WILD, and WHAT I 
GREW THERE. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of * The Fern World, &e. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 
po god ‘oot Complete Edition. Demy 8vo, 


STARTING in LIFE: a Guide to 
Paren s in Choosing a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of the“. WANDERE'S 
The WORLD BEHIND the SCENES. 


By PeRCY FITZGERALD, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
33 61. 


Crown 8¥0, bound in n parchment, 83; ; Large-Paper _ 
copies (only 50 printed), V5 5a. 

The POEMS of LORD HERBERT of 

CHERBURY. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

___J,. CHURTON | COLLINS. — 


NEW VOLUME of the PICUADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. By D. 


_ 08 RISTIE MURRAY, Author of * Joseph’ 8 Cuat,” &e. 








“Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d per Volume. 


The MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 

QUIPS and QUIDDITIES. Selected and Edited by, 
W. Davenport Adams. 

The COMEDIE HUMAINE, and its Author. 
Translations from Balzac. By H. H. Walker. 

The NEW REPUBLIC. By W.H. Mallock. 

The NEW PAULand VIRGINIA, By W.H. Mallock. 

ORIGINAL PLAYS by W.S. Gilbert. First Series, 
containing ** The Wicked World,” “ Pygmalion and 
Galatea,” “‘ Charity,” “ The Princess,” ‘‘ The Palace 
of Trath,” “Trial by Jury.” 

ORIGINAL PLAYS by W.S. Gilbert. Second Series,. 
containing * Broken Hearts,” “ Engaged,” “ Sweet- 
hearts,’’ ** Dan'l Druce,” ** Gretchen,’ ithe Tom Cobb,"” 
“The Sorcerer,” “ H.M.S. Pinafore,” ‘‘ The Pirates 
of Penzance,” 

TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON. By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

OLD STORIES RETOLD. By Walter Thornbury, 

THOREAU: his Lifeand Aims. By H. A. Page. 

By STREAM and SEA. By William Senior. 

JEUX D’ESPRIT. Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 

PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 

MORE PUNIANA, By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 

PUCK on PEGASUS. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS. 

MUSES of MAYFAIR. Edited by H. Cholmondeley- 
Penuell. 

GASTRONOMY asa FINE ART. By Brillat-Savarin. 

CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry S. Leigh. 

LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, 
and FROLICS. By William T, Dobson. 

PENCIL and PALEITE. By Robert Kempt. 

The BOOK of CLERICAL ANECDOTES. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

The AGONY COLUMN of the 7/.MES, from 1800 to 
1870. Edited by Alice Clay. 

LATTER-DAY LYRICS. Elited by W. Davenport 
Adams. 

PHILOSOPHY of HANDWRITING. 
Felix de Salamanca. 

The CUPBOAKD PAPERS. By Fin-Bec. 

PASTIMES and PLAYERS. By Robert Macgregor. 

MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED : a Popular Abridge- 
ment of “ Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.” 

CURIOSITIES of CRITICISM. By Henry J. 
Jennings. 


With 


By Don 


Now ready, price One Shilling, , Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


ConTENTS :—Miss Anders son's Colours. By F. W. 
Robinson.—Nancy of the Mill. By B. Montgomerie 
Ranking. Illustrated by Mrs. W. A. Bishop-Culpeper. 
—The Understudier. By Heary W. Lucy.—The Duke 
and the Duchess. By Datton Cook.—Love’s Augury. 
Illustrated by F. 8. Walker. —Jack, a Mendicant. 
- Catherine Pirkis.—The Farmer’s Wife at St. Fiacre. 

Katharine 8. Macquoid.—The Senior Procter’s 
ooing. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. Illustrated by 
Lucien Davis.—A Gleaner’s Carol. Illustrated by 
Rudolf Blind.—An Enigma. By Albany de Fon- 
blanque. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 


The following New Works, available for every class of Subscribers, are in daily circulation, and all New Books in every Department of 





Literature, together with the most recent Musical Publications, are added as they issue from the press. 


ENGLISH SECTION :—L/e of Bishop Wilberforce, Vol. Il.—Life of George IV., by Percy Fitzgerald—Prehistoric 


Europe, by James Geikie—Our River, by G. D. Leslie—English Studies, by J. S. Brewer—Our Mission to the Court of 
Marocco, by Captain Trotter—The Library, by Andrew Lang—Life in Western India, by Mrs. Guthrie—History of Ancient 
Egypt, by Professor Rawlinson— Wood Magic, by R. Jefferies—France and the French, by Karl Hillebrand—Journey through 
Nubia to Darfoor, by FP’. S. Ensor—The Lyrical Drama, by A. Sutherland Edwards—Life of Dr. Whewell, by Mrs. Stair 
Douglas—Life of Voltaire, by James Parton—Ancient Bronze Implements of Great Britain, by J. Evans—At Home in Fiji, 
by C.F. Gordon Cumming—Under the Punkah, by Phil Robinson—The Cat, by St. George Mivart—How I Crossed Africa, 
by Major Serpa Pinto—Seven Years in South Africa, by Dr. Emil Holub—Ayala’s Angel, by Anthony Trollope—From 
Exile, by James Payn—Harry Joscelyn, by Mrs. Oliphant—The Free Lances, by Captain Mayne Reid—The Chaplain of the 
Fleet, by W. Besant and J. Rice—A Romance of the Nineteenth Century, by W. H. Mallock, §c. 





FOREIGN SECTION :—Sowvenirs de la Vie Intime de Heine—Les Quatres Vents de U Esprit, par Victor Hugo—Pompon, 


par H. Malot—Russes et Allemands, par V. Tissot—La Tour des Maures, par FE. Daudet—Correspondance de Talleyrand 
et Louis XVIII.—La Révolution, par Henri Taine, Tome 1I.—Le Rancho du Pont de Lianes, par G. Aimard—Le Pavé 
de Paris, par F’. de Boisgobey—Naturalisme au Thédtre, par FE. Zola—Les Amours Mun Interne, par J. Claretié—Poctes 
et Artistes de I’Italie, par Montegut—Noirs et Rouges, par Cherbuliez—Alsace, par MM. Erckmann-Chatrian—La Maison 
a& Vapeur, par Jules Verne—Le Roi des Grecs, par Adolphe Belot—Memoiren zur Zeitgeschichte, von Samarow— 
Weltgeschichte, von L. von Ranke. 


MUSIC SECTION :—Vatience, by Arthur Sullivan—Il Demonio, by Rubinstein—Le Tribut de Zamora, by Gounod—The 


Tower of Babel, by Rubinstein—Il Rinnegato, by Baron Orezy—La Boulangére, by Offenbach—Les Contes @’ Hoffman, by 
Offenbach—Romeo and Juliet, by Berlioz—The Childhood of Christ, by Berlioz—Faust, by Berlioz—The Martyr of Antioch, 
by Arthur Sullivan—The Building of the Ship, by J. IF. Barnett—Olivette, by Audran—Text-Book of Music, by HT. C. 
Banister—Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Vols. I, and I[,—The Pirates of Penzance, by Arthur Sullivan—Mignon, 


by Ambroise Thomas—Cing-Mars, by Gounod—Carmen, by Bizet—Mejistofele, by Boito—Le Roi de Lahore, by Massenet, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION .—Town Subscription, from One Guinea per Annum. Country Subscription, from Two Guineas per 
Annum. Combined Subscription to the Library and Club Premises, from Three Guineas per Annum. 
*,* PROSPECTUSES, WITH FULL DETAILS OF TERMS, Sc., POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PLUS BOOKS ON SALBE.—Endymion—Life of Colin Campbell—Life of Lord Campbell—Sir Gavan Duffy's Young Ireland—9linhant’s Land of 
Gilead—Mies Bird's Japan—Catherine of Arragon, by Miss Yonge—Political Diary of Lord Ellanbsrough—Laly Blunt's Pilgrimage to Nejd—Mix Miiller’s Selected 
Essays—Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch—Audran’s Ulivette—Berlioz’ Faust, &c. The above, ani hundrods of other im>ortart works of the past and present seasons, 
are now on sale at greatly reduced prices. See enlarged Surplas List for Jungs, which will bo forwardad, post free, ou application. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








STEVENS AND HAYNES’ LIST OF BOOKS. 


Second Edition, 8vo, price 21s. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.—From the 
Teutonic Invasion to the Present Time. By T. P. TASWELL-LANGMEAD, 
B.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Vinerian Scholar in the 
University of Oxford. Second and Enlarged Edition, revised, and in many 
parts rewritten. 

“Mr, Langmead has mastered all the great works on the subject...... and 
readers who might find the latter somewhat ‘dry’ could find no such drought in 
the fresh pages of the volume before us.’'"—British Quarterly. - 





Just published, in 8vo, price 39s, cloth. 


The LAW of COPYRIGHT in WORKS of LITERATURE 
and ART ; including that of the Drama, Music, Engraving, Sculpture, Painting, 
Photography, and Ornamental and Useful Designs: together with INTER: 
NATIONAL and FOREIGN COPYRIGHT, with the Statutes relating 
thereto, and References to the English and American Decisions. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged. By W. A. CopiIncer, Barrister-at Law. 

“This new and revised edition of Mr. Copinger’s work comes out at a very 
opportune moment.’’—Law Magazine. 


Now ready, Second Edition, in 1 thick volume, 8vo, price 423, 


A MAGISTERIAL and POLICE GUIDE: being the Sta- 
tute Law, including the Session 43 Vict., 1880 with Notes and References to 
the most recently decided Cases relating to the Procedure, Jurisdiction, and 
Duties of Magistrates and Police Authorities, with an Introduction, enlarged 
and mostly rewritten, showing the General Procedure before Magistrates, 
both in Indictable and Summary Matters, as altered by the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879, together with the Rules under the said Act. By 
HENRY C. GREENWOOD, Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of the 
Staffordshire Potteries; and TemepLe C. MArrin, Chief Clerk of the Lambeth 
Police Court. 

“+ Magistrates will find a valuable handbook in Messrs. Greenwood and Martin's 
*Magisterial and Police Guide,’ of which a fresh edition has just been published.” 
—The Times. ‘ > 

Second Edition, in 8vo, price 26s, cloth. 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY, and Institute of the Whole 
Law, for the Use of Students, the Legal Profession, and the Public. By 
ARCHIBALD Brown, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, M.A, Second 
Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 

**It isa handy book to have at one’s elbow.”—Suturday Review. 


Now published, Second Edition, 8vo, price 20s, cloth. 

HARRIS’S PRINCIPLES of the CRIMINAL LAW, 
Intended as a Lucid Exposition of the Subject for the Use of the Students and 
the Profession. Second Edition, revised by the AUTHOR and F. P. TOMLINSON, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 

‘ The book is one of the best manuals of criminal law for the student,”"— 

Solicitor’s Journal. 

Now ready, in 8vo, price 2s Gd, cloth. 
A COLLECTION of LATIN MAXIMS, literally translated. 


Intended for the Use of Students for a!l Legal Examinations. 


London: STEVENS and HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, W.C. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ LIST. 





At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, price 1s. 


SIX PRETTY GIRLS.—The SUMMER NUMBER of 
TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE. 
Stories by Annie Thomas, Iza Duffus Hardy, Rita, Helena Gullifer, and Annabel 
Grey. Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map, price 12s 


‘AMONG the SONS of HAN: Six Years’ Experience of a 


Lady in China and Formosa. By Mrs. THOMAS FRANCIS HUGHES, 


NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ JENNIE of the PRINCE’S.” 
SCEPTRE and RING. y B. H. Buxton, Author of 


*« Nell,—On and Off the Stage,’’ “‘ Jennie of the Prince’s,” &c. 3 vols. 
[This day. 


YOUNG CCLEBS. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author of 
‘The Life of George IV.,” “ Diana Gay,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. 
A SINLESS SECRET. By Rita, Author of “My Lady 


Coquette,” &e. 3 vols. 


TOO RED a DAWN. By Mabel Collins, Author of ‘‘An 
Innocent Sinner,” “ Our Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols. 

SACKCLOTH and BROADCLOTH. By Jean Middlemass, 
Author of “Innocence at Play,” ‘* Four in Hand,’’ &e. 3 vols. 

The HUSBAND’S SECRET. By Richard Dowling, Author 
of * Under St, Paul's,” * The Weird Sisters,” &c. 3 vols, 

VISITED on the CHILDREN. By Theo Gift, Author of 
**A Matter-of-Fact Girl,” &c. 3 vols. 


A ROSE in the SAWDUST. By Mrs. Compton Reade, 


Author of “ Rose and Rue,”’ “ Sidonie,’’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





NEXT WEEK. 
MATABELE LAND anp tre VICTORIA 
FALLS. 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS IN THE INTERIOR 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


FROM THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE 
FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. 


Edited by C. G. OATES, B.A. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, with Fonr Maps, and Numerous Illustrations. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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MR. BRENON’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, crown 8vo extra, price 63 


TRIBUNE REFLECTS; 


And other Poems. 
By EDWARD ST. JOHN-BRENON, 


Author of ‘ Ambrosia Amoris,’’ &c. 


THE 





London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 
APT ALL-PHE LIBRARTES. 


On Mouday will be published. 


MIS SING PROOF S§S. 
A Pembrokeshire Tale. 
By M. C. STIRLING, 
Author of “The Grahams of Invermoy,” &. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, with Illustrations by Charles Doyle, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


Ss = R&R @ FP 8B VV FF; 
or, Hanks of Highland Yarn. 
By the AUTHOR of “ TOBERSNOREY,” &e. 
“It is not only the best book of the kind that we remember to have seen, but it leaves the impression 


that the attempt to produce a better must lead to failure. We know of no book in which the dry humour of 
the Highland Celt is more admirably shown.”—Scotsman. 





Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO., and HAMILTON and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MORE THAN ONE MILLION VOLUMES ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION 
AND ON SALE AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Additional Copies of the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction are added daily ; and arrangements 
are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Books of 





General Interest, as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per annum. | 


Book Societies and Literary Tivstitutions supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale at greatly reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 


application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE-—-2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN 
DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS 








(Every Casting bears the Trade-Mark of the Firm.) 


MACFARLANE’S CASTINGS, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


Exhibiting at INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, LONDON, till 13th August. 


Tilustrated Catalogue, Price List, Plans, and Estimates, on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE AND CO, GLASGOW, 
Contractors by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 





BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


The following New Works are just added to 
this Popular Series, 


I, 

ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, 
Author of “ Dorothy Fox.’? Crown 8vo, 
6s. [Just ready. 

II 

SECOND THOUGHTS. By 
Ruopa Broveuton, Author of ‘ Nancy,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ill. 


The WELLFIELDS. By Jessie 
FornerGitt, Author of “The First 
Violin,’ &¢e. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Iv. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW (Second 
Series). By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 
of “ East Lynne,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





TWO NEW STORIES BY JESSIE 
FOTHERGILL. 





Next Week, at all Booksellers’, 


ONE of THEM. — 


MADE or MARRED. 


NEXT WEEK. 


A RED RAG. By R. Mounteney 


Jepuson, Author of “He would be a 
Soldier,’ &¢. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 








THREE POPULAR’ NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ UNDER a CHARM.” 

FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. 

Werner, Author of “ Success, and How 

He Won it,” “No Surrender.” 2 vols. 
crown Syo. 

“Herr Werner has established his claim to rank 

with those very few writers whose works are, or 


should be, matters of interest toall readers of cultiva- 
tion throughout Europe.”—Grapiic. 





By the AUTHOR of “OUR LADY of 
TEARS.” 
KING LAZARUS. By James 
Leirn Derwent, Author of “ Our Lady 


of Tears.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of “ FOLLY MORRISON.” 
Lieutenant BARNABAS. By 


Frank Barrett, Author of “ Folly 
Morrison. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The chief fault which we have to fiod with 
‘Lieutenant Barnabas,’ by Frank Barrett, is that it 
caused us to sit up till nearly three a,m. to finish it.’” 
—Whitehall Review. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Pablishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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BEDFORD PARK, 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts. 





CAPITAL, £125,000, IN 12,500 ORDINARY SHARES OF £10 EACH. 
Entitled to a Preference in Capital and a Cumulative Preference Dividend of £5 per cent. per Annum, and a Bonus of 25 per cent. on Redemption. 


And £100,000 in 25,000 Reversionary Shares of the nominal amount of £4 each to be issued credited as fully paid up and entitled to the whole of 
— , the Redemption of the Ordinary Shares. “ve . oe ae Se Dame, ane 





ISSUE OF 12,500 ORDINARY SHARES AT PAR. 
PAYABLE £1 ON APPLICATION, £4 ON ALLOTMENT, AND £5 ON OCTOBER Ist, 1881. 
The Vendor will make over to each Snbscriber for the Ordinary Shares One Reversionary Share in respect of each Ordinary Share allotted, and has entered into 


‘the Agreement secondly hereinafter mentioned to that effect. 





3 DrrREcTORS. 
‘Lerd COLIN CAMPBELL, M.P., Argyll Lodge, Campden Hill. 
FRED H. HUTH, Esq., 17 Kensington Squire, Director of the London and 
Katherine’s Docks Coupee 
LES B. B. McLAREN, a M.P., Barn Elms, Surrey. 
-Hion. E. G. STRUTT, Powis Terrace, W. 


¢ “GEO. W. ALLEN, Esq., C.I.E., 17 Kensington Gore (late of Allahabad, N.W.P., 


ndia), 
minis CAREY GRANT, Esq., Queen Anne’s Gardens, Bedford Park. 


“JON. T. CARR, Esq. (Manazing Director), Bedford Park, Chiswick. 


Secretary, (pro tem.)—Mr. J. G. BRYANT. 


BankErs.—The CITY BANK, Limited, Old Bond Street, W. ipti 
received at Head Office and Brunches, - Stenipiiene 


ARCHITEKCT.—R. NORMAN SHAW, Es}., R.A. 
SoriciTors.—Messrs. ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP, and CO., 6 Old Jewry, E.C, 
Broxers.—H. 8. THROWER and CO., 2 Old Broai Street, E.C. 
Temporary Orrices.—7 VIGO STREET, Regent Street, W. 





PROSP 


3 ns Company is formed to purchase the well-kuown estate at Bedford Park, 


Chiswik, and to develop on @ more extended scale the successful enterprise of its 
present proprietor. 

The commencement of building 9 at Bedford Park dates from the year 
1875. The estate was founded by Mr. J. T. Carr, with the view of sectring in a 
London snburb houses of moderate rental, constructed on sound sanitary prin- 
ciples, and of a distinct architectural and decorative character. That these 
featares the enterprise have been appreciated by the public is suffic'ently 
attested by the development of the property during the period of its existence. 
Upwards of 350 houses have already been erected, and so great is the demand 
‘from intending tenant, that the work of building is now g pushed forward at 
the rate of 159 houses a year. 

The snecess of the developed portion of the property, ocoupying a space of 
about 56 acres, is already a fact. But the original area «f the estate has been so 
greatly extended since the inception of the undertaking, that the proprietor 
feels it no longer comes within the limits of individual enterprise, and he is de- 
sirous of giving to the scheme the advantage to be derived from a larger 
organisation. 

Mr, Carr has accordingly entered into a contract by which he agrees to trans- 
fer to the Company his estate at Bedford Park, consisting of 50 acres of Freehold 


ECTUS. 


Cost of Roads, Sewers, Management, Law Charges, 
&e. £39,000 0 0 
Surplus available for prymeut Of DonUS ..,........000008 31,250 0 0 
Ditto, Reversionary Shares .....s.cscsssessessessee.-cesereeree 105,900 0 0 
—— i £176,150 0 0 


Thus, after providing for the payment of the mortgage debtand the redemption 
of the Ordinary Shares, the holders of the latter (who will already hive received 
their capital back with 5 per cent. interest and a 25 per cent. bonus) will, by 
virtue of their Reversionary Shares still retain possession of property consisting 
of land and houses worth, ou the above estimate, the nom‘nal value of the 
Reversionary Shares, and yielding a large and increasing incom3, 





This estimate of profit is not founded upon mere opinion, but on the actual ex- 
perience of the present proprietor of the Estate. The extraordinary rapidity with 
which the Estate is being developad is to be ascribe! not meraly to the attractive 
character of the houses themselves, but to the comprehensive scope of the scheme 
asa whole. The addition of such features as the Church, the Olub, the Stores, 
and the School of Art has rerved to remove the enterprise from the ordinary 
category of a building speculation, by giving to it a deg-ee of unity and complete- 
ness which is to be fouad in no other London suburb. 





Land and 13 acres of Leaseho!d Land held under a building agr t, in 

to the Club, 3 Houses (Freehold), and 171 Houses with the Tabard Inn and the 
Stores and dwelling-house aticling (Leasehold), a1 geen with all benefits 
accruing to the property from the large ontlay al ly made in the erection of 
the Church and the Schoo! of Art, in consideration of the sum of £265,85), and the 
allotment to him as fally pa‘d ap of the Reversionary Shares under the contract 
tirstly hereinafter mentioned. 

It will be seen by the annexed Report of the eminent firm of Surveyors, Messrs. 
Baker and Sons, of Queen Victoria Street, that £265,859 is the actual cash value 
of the property. 

Mr. Carr agrees that £209,090 shall remain on loan by way of mortgage or 
otherwire for six years at 4} per cent., subject to repayment at such times and in 
such amonnts as the Directors may determine; and as regards the balance, viz., 
£65,859, he further agrees to accept Ordinary Shares issued as fully paid, instead 
of Cash, if the Directors so determine. 

The balance of the capital now offered for subscription, after deducting the 
above payment to Mr. Carr, either in Cash, or Shares, of £65,850, viz., £59,1 
will be amply sufficient for the development of the e:tate, all expenses incidental 
to the formation of the Company being defrayed by Mr. Carr. 

Mr, Carr gives his servives as Managiog Director of the Company, and his 
eventual profit in the undertaking is entirely dependent upon the value of the 
Shares to be allotted to Lim as hereinbefore mentioned. Mr. Carr will distribute 
one-half of the Reversionary Shares among the Subscribers fur the Ordinary 
Shares, in the proportion of one Reversionary Share for each Ordioary Share 
allotted to them. Reversionary Shares are of the nominal value of £4 each, 
‘and will be credited as fuily paid up. 

From the experience of the past it may be assumed that the procass of develop- 
ment by means of the creation of ground-rents and their subsequent sale, aud 
by the sale of plots of land, will be effected within a period of not more than 
four years, but for the purposes of the present statement the period is extended 
to six years. 

As regards the profits to be derived from this operation, it is cs!culate!, on the 
tasis of present lettings, that some 150 plots of lands will be annually developed 
and taken up, and the Uompany takes under the contract with Mr. Carr the im 

diate beneliis of agr ficient to inrure this resu t for the first year. 
Takivg the present rate of sales a3 tne basis of ca‘culation, the awouat realised 
from this source will be :-— 











Ba SOAR scien sxeevvnvivscxevvvayeneansayersnensesvapiniae £1,009 0 0 
This added to the existing net rental a’ter payment 
IN i. spi: s dna non ssnrnovieniuetagns ns stpeauneis 10,300 0 0 
And to the Interest on advances to Builders ............ 3,600 0 0 
Will give an income for the year of ................06...00e £53,900 0 0 
After deducting expenses of management................. £3,000 0 0 
Expenses of development, Roads, Sewers, legal 
(RR Re <r a RR aE 3,500 0 0 
Interest on Ordinary Shares, 5 per c+nt. Oa £125,000 6,250 0 0 
Interest on Mortgage, 4} per ceut. on £210,000......... 9,000 0 0 
MER TRIN DD «ons s occnscesscesrsonsecconecs 21,750 0 0 
There wou!d remain a balance of 32,150 0 0 
—— —— £53,300 0 0 


towards the repayment of the Mortgage,’and the redemption of the Ordinary 
Shares. 

The position of the Company at the expiration of the six years may be esti- 
mated thus :— 


Value of the Company's E-tate when fully developed 
or realised by sale of ground-rents or houses......... £41200 0 0 
Lass the payment of the £200,000 balance of pur- 
chase money, and £125.00 the amount of the 
ordinary shares red ID Weds nntatasabaliancvasesanss vesk 325,000 6 0 
—-——— £117,000 0 0 








Amount of working Capital which will then be 


liberated ..... “* c0eesscneeeenese 59,150 0 0 


£.76,150 0 0 





The panying extracts from the Press of England, India, and the United 
States will serve to indicate the spirit which has governed the conduct of the 
undertaking, and they also bear wituess t» the degree of interest which has been 
manifested in its progress, 


The Articles of Association contain provisions empowering the Directors to 
apply all revenue from sales or otherwise in the following manner :—(1.) In the 
payment of interest at the rate of £5 hd cent, on the Ordinary Shares until their 
redemption. (2) In the repayment of the £200,000 mortgage. (3.) In the forma- 
tion of a Sinking Fund to euable the Company to reduce its apinal under the 
above Acts by the redemption at par, together with a bonus of 25 per cent., and 
su uent cancel'atim ot the Ordinary Shares or otherwise. (4.) In the payment 
of dividends on the Reversionary Shares. 





The Ordinary Shares will theref»re be issued subject to the condition that their 
nominal amount shul be reduced or extinguished, as and when the Directors 
shall determine, upon the payment to the holders thereof by the Company of a 
sum equivalent to their par value, together with a bonus of 25 per cent. ont of 
accumulated proits, 


The only contracts entered into by the Compiny are (1) the contrast for the 
en of the property on the above terms, dated July 14th, 1831, and made 

etween Jonathan Thomas Carr, of the one part, and Henry Powell, a Trustee 
for the Company, of the other part ; and (2) a contract of same date made between 
Jonathan Thomas Carr, of the one pirt, and Thomas Callen, of the other part, 
by which Mr. Carr undertakes to mike over to all original Subscribers for 
Ordinary Shares one Reversionary Share credited as fully prid up for every 
Ordinary Share allotted. Copies of these contracts, and of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, may be sean at the O.ize3s of Messrs. Ashurast, Morris, 
Crisp, and Co., at No. 6 Old Jewry, E C. 


It is obvions that the ordinary contracts connested with the working of the 
building estate are too numerous to be set out, and applicants for Shares must be 
considered as having waived this being done, 


Applications for Shares mus‘ be male 61 ths form accompanying the ta, 
and lodged, with a deposit of £1 per Share, at the City Bink, L'mited, brea’ - 
nex le Street, or its brancies. Where no allotment is made, the deposit will be 
returued in full. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Share: can bo obtained at the Offices 
of the Company, of t eir Brokers, Messrs. H. 8. Thrower and Co., 2 Old Broad 
Street, E:C., and at the Bankers of the Company. 





PARK, LIMITED. 


— alialaiiaaiaains 


REPORT of Mesars. BAKER and SONS. 
11 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., June, 1881. 

Dear Srr,—In accerdanc? with your ins‘ructi: ns, we have inspected and valued 
the Beifurd Park Kstate, Chiswick, comprising 174 residences. 

The Club House, the Tabird [ote', extensive Stoves, stabling, dairy, &., also 
50 acres of Freehold Land and 13 ucres uf Leasehold Laud, co.vured respectively 
pink aud greeu on plau anuexe! h>ret. 

Tte houses ara of pleasing elevation, well designed, substantially built, and 


they are Jet to responsible teniuts, wailst tue uncovered land is fully ripe for 
i diate devel t for buildiug parposes, either by creating ground-rents 0: 





by re-selling iu plots. 


The total rental derived fron ths ahove houses is £12,233 per annum, 171 
houses, together with the Hotel, Stures, ec, being Leaseh ld tor unexpired terms, 
of about 95 years, at ground-revts amvuating to £1,813 43 par annum, whilst 
three residences and the C ud House are Freeaold. 


In our opinion, the present market valua of the whole Estate is two hundred 
and sixty-live thousand, eight huidred aad fi’ty pouads (£265 351). 


Ycurs faithfully, (signed) BAKER and SONS. 








Lonvon: Printed by Joun CampsELt, of No.1 Wellington Street, inthe Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand; aud Published by him at the “ Spzcrator”’ Oiice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 23rd, 1831. 
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